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LORD BIRKENHEAD AS 


energies left him time to write at all. 


impossible for a man 
of his versatility and 
impulse not to exercise 
his pen. Self-expres- 
sion on paper came as 
naturally to him as 
hard riding or a smash- 
ing game of tennis. 
He needed all such 
outlets for venting his 
love of action and 
ideas, and his intense 
enjoyment of personal 
encounter. 

He resembled 
Johnson in his resolute 
habit of flying at the 
extreme mark, and 
striving manfully for 
the victory. Gibbon 
and Burke were the 
lasting influences on 
his style. Too often 
he ignored Burke’s 
condemnation of the 
orator who relied on 
ingenuity for winning 
applause. In the same 
way he may have 
relied as a writer too 
much on his notorious 
facility. In any case 
it is difficult to say of 
many a passage taken 
at random, whether it 
was written, or spoken, 
or both. But having 
chosen his models, he 
never deserted them, 
so that from first to 


. By J. P. Collins 


NY estimate of Lord Birkenhead as a writer must 

be a subordinate one, for we must bear in mind 

his legal eminence and his astonishing political career. 
The marvel was, not that he should write as easily and 
forcibly as he did, but that the strain he put upon his 


Perhaps it was 


Portrait by Hay Wrightson. 


last his style remained curiously consistent, perhaps 
because he never quite outlived the atmosphere of the 


Oxford Union. 


That style of his lay half-way between the Bar and the 


A WRITER 


forum. With its array of Latinistic terms, and “ long- 
tailed words in -osity and -ation,” it was less imper- 


sonal than it seemed. 


It had more of the eighteenth 


than the nineteenth century in its composition, but 
lent itself all the more to the purposes of invective, 


controversy, exhortation, irony. 


Lord Birkenhead. 


If it had a fault, it was 
the common fault of 
the Ciceronian school 
—that it lacked the 
vital element of idiom. 
There is always a risk 
of its practitioners 
mistaking the positive 
for the accurate, and 
resonance for infalli- 
bility. But he never 
debilitated his utter- 
ances by amplification, 
as Dr. Parr said, 
or “encroached on 
eternity,” as was said 
of Cockburn. If he 
was sententious he was 
never florid. He never 
“spoke essays” or 
“wrote debates.” 

What is more to the 
purpose, he usually hit 
the mark, and hit it 
hard. He could clinch 
his characterisation of 
Mr. Lloyd George in 
a sentence: “ He is 
not very easy to grip.” 
And he could put a 
subtle flash of humour 
in a frank, crisp 
dictum like the one 
about the late Lord 
Curzon : 

‘““We have the 
highest authority for 
believing that the 
meek shall inherit 
the earth; though I 


have never found 
any particular corro- 


boration of this aphorism in the records of Somerset 


House. Lord Curzon is not meek ; 


‘Turning Points in History.” 
head. 21s, (Hutchinson.) 


nor do I know of 


By the late Earl of Birken- 
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any particular reason why he should be. But personally 

I dislike meek men.” 

Parliamentarians who chain themselves to the chariot 
of Fleet Street have been known to regret it. Lord 
Birkenhead had no reason to complain so far as 
remuneration was concerned. He said that his first 
two books brought him {60 apiece ; and they say that 
before he had finished with publishers and agents he 
was receiving as much as {500 an article. But the 
whirligig of journalism has had its revenges, and much 
of what he wrote at high pressure, with such facile 
execution and with more indebtedness to others than 
he could always remember to acknowledge, may not 
be worth reprinting in his ‘‘ Collected Works.” 

But let us judge him at his best. Many of his 
admirers, if asked to name a favourite and typical piece, 
would probably vote for the rectorial address he gave 
Aberdeen a couple of years ago, when he spoke up 
earnestly for intellectual honesty, plus the cultivation 
of a charm of manner. This, coming from such a 
quarter, may have given pause to some of the budding 
Aberdonians, and their opportunity came later. 

And now we come to “ Turning Points in History,” 
a posthumous book that, like Esau, lacks its father’s 
blessing and, what is more, his final supervision. Yet 
with all its imperfections on its head, it contains some 
of his ripest historical criticism. From Salamis to 
Dantzig, its twenty essays cover the salient crises in 
twenty-five centuries, and handle them judicially, 
humanly and with the breadth of a man of affairs. They 
combine the virtues of Froude without his errors, 


Bagehot without his prejudices, and Boyce without his 
professorialism. It should certainly rank as the best 
among his books. 

Even a Benthamite with a disdainful visage may 
have senses, affections, passions, and nobody ever 
doubted Lord Birkenhead’s sincerity when it came to 
the basic facts of life and human relationship. This 
man, so little given to wearing his heart upon his sleeve, 
paid a brief and memorable tribute after his mother’s 
death which could not have been improved. But he 
surpassed it in the elegiac essay which concludes the 
volume of his “‘ Contemporary Personalities.” After a 
chain of superlatives that are easily excusable, he speaks 
of having, within six months, to stand at the graveside 
of two brothers younger, alas, than himself. He 
proceeds : 


“ Of my brother, Captain Sydney Smith, I say nothing 
in this place; but I have written this of Harold because 
it grieves me that such an injustice should be done 
to his memory as to suppose that he was some faint re- 
echo of myself. He was, on the contrary, a man who 
gave strength himself; and had need to derive it from 
no other. My own life is indefinitely weakened by his 
death. I ama poorer man in virtue of it.” 


May we not all say the same of him and his passing, 
a decade or two before due time? If he ever had 


enemies, it was not because of his faults, but because of 


his candour and his courage. And even they may own 
they could have spared many a milder critic, if only 
for the Homeric laughter he could wring on occasion 
out of a biting retort or a devastating phrase. 


W. PETT RIDGE 
The Chronicler of the Cockney 


ONDON is haunted by the ghosts of men who have 
loved and written about her. Doctor Johnson is 
everywhere up and down Fleet Street ; there and else- 
where you find Lamb, mingling in the surging life of 
the town ; Dickens wanders all over London and makes 
it his own ; Gissing has coloured Clerkenwell with drab 
romance for ever. And now another who, no less than 
these and such as these, knew and loved the great city 
and its people, has gone from our sight, though to most 
of us he and they will always seem more real and 
alive than the unknown living multitudes who throng 
past us in the busy thoroughfares. 

The London Mr. Pett Ridge came to half a century 
ago was still very much the London Dickens has im- 
mortalised in his novels. It had no easy means of 
communication, no electric light, traffic was horse- 
drawn, many of the streets and buildings remained 
exactly the same as when Dickens had been familiar 
with them, and poverty went ragged and barefoot. To 
the majority of people in those days London was 
Dickens’s London ; the comedy and drama of his stories 
had touched it with magic, and a young man coming 
up from a Kentish village to be a clerk in the Continental 
goods office of a big railway company, at the modest 
salary of twenty-one shillings a week, must have felt he 
was walking into a story, moving among the very stuff 
of which stories are made. 

He had, and retained all his life, an intense admiration 


By 
Almey St. John Adcock 


for Dickens, and, like Dickens, he got to know London 
by tramping its streets, and in this way discovered its 
poverty and was filled with compassion for the children 
who played and scuffled on the pavements of its slums. 
When he first arrived he joined the Birkbeck Institute, 
and in a very short time was acting as joint secretary 
of the debating society ; but it was ten years before he 
began to write. The success of a fellow-student in 
having a turn-over accepted by the Globe induced him 
to attempt to do a sketch himself ; he wrote “ A Dinner 
in Soho,” and sent it up to the St. James’s Gazette. 
Sidney Low, the editor, not only printed it, but asked 
for more. The result was that he ventured into fiction 
under the pseudonym of Warwick Simpson and for a 
considerable while contributed to various periodicals, 
using that name as well as his own. He tells you in 
his autobiography, ‘‘ A Story Teller,” how “ one glorious 
Saturday afternoon” he pulled off a double event— 
“the St. James’s printed a sketch by W. Pett Ridge 
and, in the same issue, a story by Warwick Simpson.” 
Many men, thus encouraged, would have been tempted 
to abandon office work straight away. But to the 
young writer who asked him for advice in procedure; 
Pett Ridge always recommended caution, and adds, 
“T can truthfully say I have ever practised it.” It is, 
after all, the imaginative man who is cautious; the 
self-respecting who will not risk being beholden to 
others. You will realise too in reading his novels that 
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he ranks common sense at a high level and finds vanity 
amusing ; besides, he had seen in his goings about too 
much of the discomforts and humiliations that attach 
themselves to the scarcity of money to dispense rashly 
with a regular salary. Not until he had published his 
first collection of short stories, ‘“‘ Eighteen of Them,” 
and two or three other books, and was earning by his 
pen three times as much as he was earning at the goods 
office, did he decide to devote himself entirely to fiction. 
And no doubt that time spent in an office supplied him 
with much valuable copy for use in after years. 

His first novel, ““ A Clever Wife,’’ came out in 1895, 
and he continued to pub- 
lish a book every year, 
sometimes two, from then 
on. ‘“ Mord Em’ly,” 
which appeared in 1808, 
made his future as a 
novelist secure, and 
brought in royalties to 
the day of his death. 

Always he had much in 
common with Dickens; 
like Dickens, he relied on 
character rather than plot, 
and his characters usually 
belonged to the hard-up 
section of the community 
and were very real people. 
Nor did he travel far 
outside London for the 
interest of his story. He 
was very conscious of the 
realities of life, of its 
squalor and hardships, but 
no less of its humour. 
In one particular I think 
he scored over Dickens. 
It is true that in Dickens’s 
day the nicer a woman 
was the less character she 
was supposed to possess, 
and Dickens was _in- 
fluenced by the fashion 
of his period. To-day we 
have learned to pay tribute 
to the woman who can 
earn a livelihood and think for herself, and you will 
find in Mr. Pett Ridge’s books some of the finest types 
of the modern girl—Florence Mackenzie in “ The Two 
Mackenzies,” Sydney Hayward in ‘‘ Hayward’s Fight,” 
practical Aunt Bertha in “ Just Like Aunt Bertha” 
are but three examples of his competent, up-to-date, 
intelligent business woman who, while revealing forcible 
personality and a strong spirit of independence, contrive 
to be as charming and feminine as any Dickens heroine. 

With the conceit and bombast of youth he had a 
twinkling sympathy; he understood so well the self- 
_ importance of the young man in his teens who hoped 
passers-by would notice he owned a latch-key; the 
pride of a lad in obtaining his first situation; the 
London urchin’s glibness at repartee. Robert Mapleton, 
in “‘ The Slippery Ladder,”’ hands out a lively impudence 
to his elders, and Mr. Pett Ridge says, “‘ Nothing gives 


so much exhilaration to a London youth as a successful 
encounter in words with the mature.” Perhaps his 
fullest, most entertaining picture of a young cockney. 
is in “ Well-to-do Arthur.” Some people consider he 
was at his best in his short stories and sketches of 
London life ; his humour was crisp and droll, and the 
short story served as an admirable medium for it. He — 
was an excellent clubman, and the fund of anecdotes 
he stored in his memory helped to make him a popular 
platform and after-dinner speaker; the grave face he 
kept in telling a tale adding greatly to the zest of it. 
But he could speak earnestly and movingly enough when 
appealing on behalf of 
the slum children, for 
whom he did so much. 

Most men, writers es- 
pecially, seem to tune 
their lives to some pre- 
vailing idea. Hardy 
could never escape the 
ironic; Gissing was ob- 
sessed by the futility of 
human existence; the 
key-note of Pett Ridge’s 
life and work was courage- 
ous cheerfulness. For the 
quality of cheerfulness he 
had unbounded admir- 
ation. ‘‘ Cheerfulness,”’ he 
wrote somewhere, “ is the 
gift of which the gods are 
most jealous, and he who 
possesses it has no right 
to keep it to himself.” 
We are told that to a 
great extent man creates 
the world out of his own 
temperament, and one is 
inclined to believe this 
when one remembers that 
in their books both Gissing 
and Pett Ridge used much 
the same material, describ- 
ing the same sort of people 
living under similar con- 
ditions ; yet Gissing saw 
little save gloom and 
hopelessness in the mean streets of London, while Pett 
Ridge found a gay heroism and as much cause for 
laughter as for tears. 

This was not because he was less sensible of the 
darker side of things ; he did too much to alleviate it 
not to have been acutely sensible of it all the time. 

London is richer and happier to-day because, fifty 
years ago, a young clerk came up out of Kent to work 
in one of its innumerable offices. And I like to think 
that the city, through all its many changes, keeps some 
spirit counterpart where those who have loved it and 
gone from it may walk in its familiar shadows, may 
find again the old courts and alleys they knew in their 
youth, and meet other kindred souls who, with them, 
would rather tread the well-known homely ways than 
dwell in some far-off golden heaven that holds no 
memories. 


W. Pett Ridge. 
From a drawing by Raphael Nelson. 
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THE END OF AN EPOCH 
Seven Pictures of Pre-War Europe 


“Chapters of Autobiography.” By the late Lord Bal- 
four. 10s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

“* Kaiser and Chancellor.”” By Karl Friedrich Novak. 
21s. (Putnams.) 

“Philip Eulenburg: the Kaiser’s Friend.” By Jo- 
hannes Haller. English version by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. 2 vols. 30s. (Secker.) 

“*The World I Used to Know.”’ By Frau Marie von 
Bunsen. 18s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire.” By 
Edmund von Glaise-Horstenau. 25s. (Dent.) 

“* Nearing the End in Imperial Russia.’’ By George T. 
Marye. 18s. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Makers of Modern Europe.”’ By Count Sforza. 21s. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


Was it Talleyrand or another who said that those who 
were not adult before 1780 were 
incapable of knowing what 
life can mean? A realist in 
politics, Talleyrand was at 
heart a great romantic, and we 
have it on the best authority .- 
that the habit of the romantics 
is to cry ‘‘our king was with 
us— yesterday!’’ Those of 
us who remember an adoles- 
cence before 1914 are apt to 
fret the patience of our juniors 
by post-dating by a hundred 
and thirty years the charmed 
chronological line. Ifthe epoch 
which ended in blood and 
flame between 1914 and 1922 
—between the murder of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
at Sarajevo and Mussolini's 
march on Rome—was not the 
age of gold, it was at least 
the age of tinsel, and no less 
so because the pageant of 
Europe was composed around 
certain dominant figures clad 
in sober broadcloth and sombre 
fustian. When emperors 
to the east, kaisers to the 
centre, and kings to the west 
dominated the scene; when 
material progress had advanced 
so quickly and so far that armies 
no longer marched on their 
stomachs, but had (so to 
speak) their stomachs brought 
after them along lines of com- 
munications that were railway- 
lines ; when a leisured caste was able to play the great 
diplomatic game inherited from eighteenth century an- 
cestors at a pace incredible before the days of steam and 
electricity ; when massed populations, enjoying or demand- 
ing the benefits of popular education, played at being or 
becoming democracies without realising the truth of Jowett’s 
remark to the young Belloc, that you cannot have demo- 
cracies without democrats, which meant that you cannot 
in a single gesture acclaim democracy and adulate monarchy ; 
when great ladies, a little more dowdy as wives than their 
prototypes had been as mistresses, still swayed the des- 
tinies of kingdoms by their whimsies or their petulances— 
when, in short, the continuity of feudalism and aristocratic 
government had begun to respond to the forces of a demo- 
cratic modernism but had not been broken thereby, then 
life gained a glamour from the machinations of the great 
which could be enjoyed by the onlooking humble. Von 
der Goltz had written ‘‘ A Nation in Arms,”’ but not even 
the conscript nations had realised that, as Count Sforza 
says, when one has “ sa gewrre,’”’ one must pay for it, and 


Emperor Francis Joseph I. 


From “ The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire,” by Edmund 
von Glaise Horstenau (Dent). 


By 
Collin Brooks 


that the cheering crowd of to-day, when rival monarchs 
meet amicably, is the cannon-fodder of to-morrow, when 
they meet in enmity. . 

Well—the kings, if not the captains, have departed ; 
the emperors are ended or exiled; the kaisers, by a last 
touch of irony, have been most vulgarly “ kicked out.” 
Here, in eight volumes, like the eight scenes of a pageant 
play, we have an almost complete picture of the end of the 
epoch which, to a Tallevrand de nos jour, must seem in 
retrospect as delectable as did that earlier time to the 
Irench cynic—and which, in actuality, and to a modern 
mind and imagination, was as utterly deplorable. 

Here, first, is Arthur Balfour, the very flower of the aris- 
tocratic culture of his time, recalling a life of infinite in- 
tellectual resource between 
1856 and 1886, and _ being 
himself recalled by Count Sforza 
as the last of a great type 
contrasting sadly with its 
modern successor. ‘“ The 
present generation in England, 
even its younger members, still 
feel the difference between the 
two types of leaders... 
because Balfour is but 
recently dead. . . . The link, 
however, will be broken some 
day. Nobody will ever 
realise that the pure light has 
gone. And this will be the 
saddest and surest proof that 
one of the best among the 
individualistic human types has 
disappeared for ever.”’ 

Only in a world arranged 
as our world was arranged 
before the onslaught of de- 
mocracy and the last desperate 
sally of the despots could 
such a personality be brought 
to its full florescence. How 
spacious the leisure and how 
protective the environment 
needed for his growth, Balfour 
himself, with all his old 
charm, almost naively reveals. 
He went in youth to the Con- 
gress of Berlin and met there 
old Prince Bismarck, who, 
through the pages of ‘ Kaiser 
and Chancellor,’’ looms over 
Europe not so much as the 
consolidator of the new German Empire, but as the in- 
calculable factor at the court of the new Kaiser, Wilhelm II, 
cach of them orientated not by the ordinary political stars 
in their courses but by a detestation of the young Kaiser’s 
mother, the Empress Frederick, Victoria’s daughter, 
tragically robbed by her husband’s untimely death of the 
liberalising reign of power to which she had looked forward 
and for which, in her womanly way, she had quietly con- 
spired. The young Kaiser, accused by his father of “a 
tendency to vanity and conceit,’’ abandons Bismarck, and, 
in ‘‘ Philip Eulenburg,”’ appears in mature life as a faithless 
friend permitting his intimate, and one of his chief agents 
of State, to be hounded down on a charge of perverted 
morals. There are moments when the Court at Potsdam 
shrinks to the dimensions of one of Theodore Powys’s 
vicious villages ; just as there are moments, especially in 
Frau Marie von Bunsen’s memoirs, when it becomes 
expansive to the limits of a musical-comedy display. 

It was not however upon the Court at Potsdam that the 
life of Europe turned, but upon the Court at Vienna. ‘‘ The 
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dissolution of the Habsburg Empire and the creation of the 
new states upon its ruins, next to the collapse of Russia, 
ranks among the most tremendous results of the World 
War,” writes Colonel von Glaise-Horstenau. It would 
surely be no perversion of history to invert that sentence, 
and write that the most tremendous result of the decadence 
of the Habsburg Empire was the World War. In the two 
books, ‘‘ The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire ”’ 
and ‘‘ Nearing the End in Imperial Russia,’’ we have 
vivid sidelights upon the inability of the older diplomats to 
calculate the effects of their actions. The quarrel over 
Serbia was not a quarrel over the responsibility for a murder, 
but over things impalpable and profound. As Ambas- 
sador Marye, in a preface to his contemporary jottings on 
his tenure in Russia, ingenuously admits, with an air of 
pained surprise, ‘‘ no one foresaw or dreamed of the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia . . . another event of the first 
magnitude which was wholly unexpected at the time these 
notes were written is the disappearance and passing of the 
empire of Austria.” Yet Russia had for generations 
seethed with revolt, the Red Sunday of 1905 was fresh in 
men’s minds; Austria-Hungary had always been rent by 
racial discord. But the two emperors, Nicholas and Franz- 
Joseph, had been trained in a school of politics which 
firmly believed, as even President Lincoln’s advisers had 
believed, that an external war could not fail to reunite 
internal factions. Austria, prompted and supported by 
Potsdam, seized upon, if she did not negatively provide, 
the murder at Sarajevo; and from causes ‘‘ unforeseen ”’ 
and ‘‘ undreamed,”’ ‘‘ the Tsar’s magnificent court ’’ and 
the power of the Habsburgs ended with the epoch they had 
so largely filled. 

Arthur Balfour, in England, the statesman-philosopher 
watching with detached mind and wise eyes the flux of 
events ; Nicholas of Russia, indeterminate and swayed by 
a rascal monk and an hysterical wife: Franz-Joseph, and 
his luckless heir, bereft at last of the divine right of kings 
to govern wrong: Wilhelm II, neurotic and flamboyant, 
quarrelling with his mother, with Bismarck, with his son, 
with his most intimate personal friends, and driven always 
fiercely by the demon of megalomania: and about them all 


a society of shared traditions, prone to order the destinies 
of peoples from country houses and mess-rooms, from clubs 
and chalets, and to mistake, most tragically, the signi- 
ficances of the changing times, forgetting—or never 
realising—that serfs were becoming literate, and that of 
their literacy a new race of Jacobins was taking advantage. 
The menace the Emperors faced was not mutual, but 
common: for the menace was Marxism. And when their 
epoch ended, that menace was still unmet. 

It is left to Count Sforza to show us for a moment, like 
an inspired peripatetic with a peep-show, the men who 
wrote the epitaph of the dead epoch, and tried to deliver 
without mishap the new. It is significant that among his 
portraits of ‘‘ The Makers of Modern Europe ’’ he does not 
formally include the master whom he refused, as Italy’s 
ambassador, to serve. Discussing representative types of 
the older and defeated Europe, the Empress Eugénie, Popes 
Pius X and Benedict XV, and representative figures who 
at Paris, Lausanne and Locarno shaped our present political 
structure, discussing even Lenin and Sun Yat Sen, he does 
not discuss, save by inference and impingement, Mussolini. 
As the older diplomats did not foresee the Russian revolution 
and the break-up of Austria-Hungary, the newer diplomats 
at Paris did not foresee the Italian revolution (for it was that) 
and the break-up in Europe of the democratic ideal as it 
has embodied itself in Parliamentarianism. Reading this 
remarkable collection of character studies one feels that, 
though with the War an epoch ended, with the Peace a 
new one did not come to birth. Europe is still in the 
throes. 

But of one thing even a superficial observer may be 
certain—that where the old epoch was dominated by per- 
sonalities, petty or great as fate permitted, the new will be 
dominated by forces. Of those forces the political suc- 
cessors to the deposed or diminished emperors and kings 
will not be the directors, but the symbols, and to our grand- 
children it may be a genuine bewilderment that a tragic 
old gentleman with mutton-chop whiskers and a farcical 
young poseur with a showman’s moustachios once meant 
so much to the comfort and security of a thousand million 
people. 


CHINA IN TRANSIT 


A Princess and Her Circle 


Kowtow.”” By Princess Der Ling. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Golden Phoenix.’”” By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

‘‘In the Chinese Customs Service.’’ By Paul King. 

7s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 

Princess Der Ling has painted an attractive picture in 
her latest book, ‘‘ Kowtow,”’ of her early life as daughter of 
a high-born Manchu official and diplomat. Her hero is 
her father: and she takes tender pride in depicting him. 
He was amongst those liberal-minded aristocrats who, true 
to China’s best traditions, gave ready attention to any who 
brought increase of knowledge, even though exponents of 
a strange civilisation. They were fine souls; they tried 
to nayigate their country and its rulers through much tumult 
into sane and wide seas. They strove intelligently and 
with a courage that might shame us: for, as the author 
shows, they were in constant peril of betrayal by their own 
secretaries and of subsequent decapitation. 

We first see “‘ Lord Yii Keng ”’ in his yamen, as a likin 
official in Central China: then promoted, and living in 
Peking: and finally as his country’s representative in 
Tokio and Paris. In these last two cities he sought to 
win understanding of and friendship forChina by his sincerity 
and sociability. He genuinely liked the foreigner, and this 
helped China’s cause greatly, although it aroused the sus- 
picions of certain of his own countrymen who denounced 
him to the Throne. All through the book runs a note of 
cheerful family affection which is very pleasant to read. 
This Manchu daughter dearly loved her father: and it is 


Illustrated. 15s. 
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fitting that her son should in his turn pay her a tribute in a 
delicate little foreword. 

People have wondered if Princess Der Ling is to be relied 
on as to her facts. No foreigner of course can answer, as 
none has moved in her particular circles. But in every 
detail for which I can vouch, she must be credited with 
having given a faithful representation of Chinese life. This 
confidence in her fidelity is strengthened by her references 
to various people in her book whom one has met in real life. 
Her vignette of Sir Ernest Satow, that very learned and 
very English gentleman, is a case in point. Her pages are 
full of the sights, scents and sounds of China, whether good 
or bad. 

One smiles in remembrance while reading of the chair- 
bearers hasting with the mandarin in his sedan-chair, lined 
with green broadcloth, through the jostling crowds of the 
narrow streets: of the ‘‘ rhythmic spat-spat of the bare 
feet ” of the boat-coolies on the river journey, made into a 
naval occasion by Chinese ‘“‘ gunboats’ which flew white 
flags and pounded drums at sunset: of the lady caller who 
ate one mouthful in half an hour and in reality came to ask 
His Excellency if he could please spare twenty dollars a 
month for a poor relative of hers—to which request he had 
by Chinese etiquette to accede, though he never saw the 
gentleman in question. Like the author, I too have ridden 
through a great gate into Peking on a donkey, under the 
disapproving eye of a scandalised entourage. In her days 
the Princess ought to have been secluded in a Peking cart. 
In my days I was avoiding overcrowding in a motor-car. 
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Her anecdotes of her father took me back to the salt and 
savour of a beloved mandarin of my earlier days, Kung Ta 
Jen, who also was unafraid of examining into Western 
ways. 

This enjoyable book is the work of a kindly and charming 
woman of sense, such as China can and does produce. It is 
written in amazingly good English. 

Mrs. Alfred Wingate calls her essays ‘‘ The Golden 
Pheenix ”’ after the mythical bird which embodies the idea 
of Womanhood in Chinese art. She holds strong opinions, 
with which one cannot always agree. Some of her premises 
are disputable, such as when she affirms that the intro- 
duction of opium by Europe (she ought to have included 
America) caused the decadence of Chinese art. I fear China 
was already ripe for the poison. She is fiercely on the 
defensive for all Chinese culture and religion. She points 
out that, of the Eight Immortals, two are females, and 
draws the deduction that Woman has never been held for 


naught in China. Every modern writer on China would 
agree with her in this: but a caviller might counter-argue 
that out of Eight Immortals, no fewer than six are male ! 

Yet such an attitude of mind as‘ the author displays, of 
respect for other cultures, willingness to believe the best of 
them and to learn, is indeed more commendable than self- 
complacency about one’s own achievements. There is how- 
ever a middle way, a “ Doctrine of the Mean.” Some of the 
Christian missionaries, whom Mrs. Wingate specially flagel- 
lates, were the first and the most sympathetic of learned 
translators and interpreters of Chinese literature and religious 
writings. . 

Mr. Paul King was for many years a member of that 
remarkable body of loyal servants of China, the Chinese 
Maritime Customs. His book, ‘“ In the Chinese Customs 
Service,’’ tells of life at many ports and outports, from early 
days to modern, during the administration of Sir Robert 
Hart. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN By 


Reminiscences and Creations 


“Impressions and _ Recollections.” By Brigadier- 
General F. P. Crozier. 21s. (Werner Laurie.) 

“Idle But Happy.’’ By Vere Ker-Seymer. 18s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

“A Different Drummer.’’ By Lady Dorothy Mills. 
8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

“Laments for the Living.”” By Dorothy Parker. 
6s. (Longmans.) 


In a strange way Brigadier-General Crozier, Vere Ker- 
Seymer and Lady Dorothy Mills are kindred spirits. They 
are men of action—if one may use the term “ man”’ in 
its human, not its sexual sense. In spite of the fact 
that Lady Dorothy Mills has earned her living as a pro- 
fessional writer, that Brigadier-General Crozier is already 
famous as the author of a best-seller among war books— 
‘“‘A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land ’’—and that Mr. Ker- 
Seymer proudly boasts of his emulation of the lilies of 
the field, their three autobiographies concern events and 
actions rather than the development of character or the 
achievement of a philosophy. These three are extro- 
verts, objective, engrossed in the passing show of life. 

Brigadier-General Crozier was the child of an army 
officer, destined to become an army officer, and after 
one bitter disappointment when he was found to be too 
light and small for the Army, he fulfilled his destiny. He 
joined the South African War as a trooper who could 
not ride. From the first chapter then, this is a soldier’s 
book. It concerns fighting in South Africa, in Sir Frederick 
Lugard’s West Coast Force, in the Great War, in Ireland. 
The Brigadier-General enjoys fighting ; it is his profession, 
his opportunity. When he had finished with the West 
African Frontier Force and had had a period of pioneering 
in Canada, he joined the British League for the Defence 
of Ulster and the Union, and nearly saw fighting in Ire- 
land before the War. He is perfectly frank, and he is 
also—a rarer merit—perfectly unsentimental. He states 
his case with a candour that commands respect. “ I 
believe that every man who saw the War, put up with 
the War and hated or enjoyed the War, according to his 
ideas and tastes and circumstances. I know my war 
was different to everybody else’s war because I am different 
to everybody else. On the whole I loved my war. Why 
not? I had been brought up to it from my earliest days ; 
1 had heard men talk of nothing else ;_ I had prepared for 
it and it suited my temperament. But I detest war for 
my country’s sake.”’ 

That is a perfectly honest and comprehensible position. 
Brigadier-General Crozier states that he saw his war 
differently because he himself was “ different to ”’ everyone 
else. We are all different; but the Brigadier really is 
more different than most. His sturdy, obstinate, con- 
tentious courage is the mark of an independent mind as 
well as a sound nervous constitution, and this book is 
more than a record of military campaigns. It tells of a 
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heavy drinker who became a teetotailer, a man who loved 
war who became a speaker and worker for the League 
of Nations Union, an Ulsterman who protested, almost 
at the cost of his whole career, against the outrages 
perpetrated by the Black and Tans. It draws a vivid 
picture of a dogmatic, robust, adventurous, likeable 
personality. 

Mr. Ker-Seymer shares something of the Brigadier’s 
tastes and temperament; but how differently has he 
used them! He too was trained for one career—the 
diplomatic service—and then shipped abroad for another. 
He too is a patriot. He too has ample physical courage, 
but he chose to demonstrate his on the Cresta Run, on 
ballooning and on motor racing in its early days. His 
scattered reminiscences, written with engaging gusto and 
humour, concern yachting and motoring, racing and 
boxing, Gaiety girls and Paris nights, South America in 
its lotus days, and London Society when it really was an 
“enclosed order.”” I have often wondered what the 
beautiful young men who adorned the illustrations of 
Edwardian numbers of The Ladies’ Realm were really 
like. Now I know. For one chapter alone this book is 
worth publishing—for the salvaging from oblivion of the 
memory of ‘‘ The Little Book,’’ that enchanting Anglo- 
Portuguese conversation book which diverted the court 
of Napoleon ITI. 

Lady Dorothy Mills confesses herself born the unwanted 
daughter of a noble house, who cut herself off with a 
shilling to marry the man she loved. She became a 
journalist of travcl—an apt journalist. She knows that 
Sheikh stories will amuse the public; she knows that the 
daily papers demand news of chivalry ; and with humour, 
observation and a splendidly opportune superficiality, she 
gives the public what it wants. The result is an eminently 
readable volume, lively and entertaining. 

‘‘Laments for the Living ’’ is quite different. Dorothy 
Parker is what none of the other three writers are—an 
artist. Her men and women are not herself. They are 
displayed in lightning sketches, vivid, assured and re- 
vealing as close-up photographic snapshots taken in a 
clear northern light. Here is Mr. Durant, who could 
always make things comfortable for his own soul; here 
is a trunk call from a girl in New York, a girl in desperate 
trouble, to her indifferent lover in Detroit; a woman 
drinking, to find that her friend whisky has betrayed 
her; a snobbish white woman betraying her ill-breeding 
to a coloured singer. It is all done with swift and delicate 
precision, cruel, yet not malicious. Miss Parker has been 
compared to Katherine Mansfield. I think she has not 
the English writer’s profound and luminous simplicity ; 
but she has a deft and blazingly effective technique of 
her own. The men and women of her tales are even more 
real than the living authors of the three autobiographies. 
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THE FIRST OF THE DARWINS By 


Sidelights on Doctor Erasmus 


“Doctor Darwin: a Biography.’’ By Hesketh Pear- 
-) 


son, 10s. 6d. (Dent 

I bought my copy of “‘ The Poetical Works of Erasmus 
Darwin, M.D., F.R.S. (with Philosophical Notes and 
Plates)’ for one shilling in a- little dark bookshop in 
Lewes. The three volumes (says a book-plate) belonged 
once to the Abney Chapel Library: the time for reading 
them was weeks, 
which cost twopence ; 
the fine if kept beyond 
that time, one penny per 
day; but the pages are 
perfectly clean, so that 
few twopences, let alone 
pennies, can ever have 
been paid; which is a 
pity, for if any of the 
Abney Chapel congre- 
gation appreciated bathos 
‘the Blackmore kind of 
bathos of which ‘‘ Mar- 
tinus Scriblerus ’’ treated) 
they could have found 
no richer mine. 

The stock quotation 
relates to the generation 
of oysters, but it is not 
exceptional and I must 
give one or two other 
specimens of his style. 
Fish, in Doctor Darwin, 
are ‘scaly tenants of 
the main,’’ and tea, ‘‘ the 
steamy treasure.’’ Noth- 
ing can appear un- 
chaperoned by an 
epithet. Comedy 
becomes 
“The tittering Nymph, 


that tries her comic 
task, 


Bounds on the scene, and 
peeps behind _ her 
mask,”’ 


All his celebrations in 
elaborately hammered 
conventional couplets of 
the mysteries of science 
and nature and the 
amorosity of plants are 
good, but none are 
better than his description of Lot's wife : 
“She turns, unconscious of the stern behest !— 
‘I faint! I fall !—ah, me !—sensations dull 
Shoot through my bones, my shuddering bosom thrill ! 
I freeze! I freeze! just Heaven regards my fault, 
Numbs my cold limbs, and hardens into salt !— 
. Not yet, not yet, your dying love resign ! 
This last, last kiss receive !—no longer thine ! ’— 
She said, and ceas’d—her stiffen’d form he press’d 
And strain’d the briny column to his breast.” 


It is not prejudice that makes me emphasise the poetical 
pomposity of Dr. Darwin as an overture to reviewing 
Mr. Pearson's book. I do it to restore the balance, for 
though he must know how it reflects the character of this 
strange man, it is just the one aspect that Mr. Pearson 
passes over in tactful silence. 

Erasmus was a very able doctor ; a ruler of a provincial 
culture at Lichfield which Dr. Johnson heartily disliked 
(and with reason) ; a man of good sense (a very different 
thing from common sense); a pattern of kindliness and 
generosity. He was curious about the world he lived 
in, given to philosophical theorising and to foretelling all 
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sorts of modern developments and discoveries from the 
doctrine of evolution to aeroplanes; he had as friends 
many of the great men of his time, and he was the grand- 
father of Charles Darwin: so far so good, but he was 
something else. He was to some degrees a pompous, 
dabbling, self-satisfied, yet most attractive ass—and this 
Mr. Pearson (a descendant) does not admit. 

Consider the Doctor’s 
friends. Some were 
fellow members of his 
Lunar Society; the 
great engineers, Boulton 
and Watt; Priestly, the 
chemist— all three of 
whom knew more about 
engineering and science 
than literature, for they 
thought Erasmus Darwin 
a great poet. Another 
was Josiah Wedgwood, 
the potter (his daughter 
was the mother of 
Charles Darwin), and 
another James Keir, the 
chemist, who said with 
unconscious cruelty that 
“the works of Dr. Darwin. 
are a more faithful and 
more. true mirror of 
his mind than can be 
said of those of most 
authors.”’ 

Except for their powers 
of literary judgment, 
these can be placed on 
the credit side; but 
there were others. There 
was, to begin with, Anna 
Seward, the ‘“‘ Swan of 
Lichfield,’’ who (accord- 
ing to Mr. E. V. Lucas) 
“was not only one of 
the last things before 
the rebirth of poetry; 
but she was also one of 
the last things before the 
rebirth of humour.’’ She 
wrote the first and most 
preposterous memoir of 
Darwin, in which she 


Erasmus Darwin. 


From a print after the portrait 
by of Derby. 


From “ Doctor Darwin,” by Hesketh Pearson (Dent). 

records how “in Sep- 
tember, 1780, a playful correspondence passed between 
Dr. Darwin and Miss Seward in the name of their respec- 


tive cats.’’ Nearer the heart of Darwin, I suspect, and 
tesembling him as curious hybrid links between two 
ages, were ‘‘ Sandford-and-Merton’’”’ Day, Richard Edge- 
worth (father of Maria Edgeworth) and his son-in-law, 
Dr. Thomas Beddoes, father of the Beddoes of ‘‘ Death’s 
Jest Book.’’ Day (witness any page of his masterpiece) 
was the most extraordinary mixture of prig, pedant and 
reformer. Edgeworth, like Darwin himself who was 
always devising new inventions, pottered ceaselessly with 
new mechanical toys, and he was, on the authority of 
Byron, ‘‘ the worst of all bores, a boisterous bore.” Fat, 
little Beddoes (whom Mr. Pearson does not mention at 
all) was another ingenious, eccentric, pseudo-scientific 
ineffectual, chiefly famous for taking a cow up to his 
patient’s bedroom to make the atmosphere more healthy 
and for his views on the medical use of ‘‘ factitious airs,’’ 
as he called them, which led to the founding of his un- 
lucky ‘‘ Medical Pneumatic Institute ’’ with the support 
among others of Darwin, Edgeworth, Boulton and Watt. 
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Darwin and most of his friends held liberal enough 
views. He knew and corresponded, for instance, with 
Rousseau ; he praised the French Revolution ; he was all 
against slavery and all for prison reform. Yet in his 
poetry and everywhere else he seems quite blind to the 
dawning spirit of a new age. I wonder sometimes if he 
ever saw a copy of “ Lyrical Ballads,’’ and what he thought 
of them. His preferences in poetry (which, he held, 
should be entirely a form of word painting) and in litera- 
ture appear to some extent in the ‘‘ Catalogue of Suitable 
Books ’’ appended to his “‘ Plan for the Conduct of Female 
Education in Boarding Schools,’ which again Mr. Pearson 
hardly mentions. The poetry includes Addison, Pope’s 
Iliad and Odyssey, and his own “‘ Botanic Garden,”’ but 
not even the most elegant extracts of Shakespeare. 

His forecast of evolutionary theory Samuel Butler has 
made familiar (and has exaggerated) in ‘‘ Evolution Old 
and New” and ‘“ Unconscious Memory,” but it should 
not be forgotten that Darwin attached no great importance 


to it himself. He tucked it away in a corner of his vast 
and curious hotchpotch ‘‘ Zoonomia, or the Laws of Organic 
Life,’’ which reminds me of Sir Thomas Browne’s “‘ Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica’’ translated to the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s remark that “it is his conception 
of evolution that has survived, not that of Charles” 
deserves angry exclamation marks. Philosophically 
there may be some truth in it, but there is a world of 
difference between a vague speculation (even if a line can 
be traced from it via Butler and ‘‘ The Way of All Flesh ” 
to vitalism, G. B. S. and ‘‘ Back to Methuselah ’’) and a 
reasoned theory based on scientific grounds. 

The kindest critic in short could praise Mr. Pearson’s 
industry in providing new material, but not his discern- 
ment in using it. Erasmus Darwin’s mediocrity shines 
on every page of his biography, but Mr. Pearson does not 
or will not see it ; nor does he see the significance of Darwin 
as a mark of transition to a new age. His true life there- 
fore still waits to be written. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GENIUS: 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Beethoven 


“Three Titans.”” By Emil Ludwig. 15s. (Putnams.) 

The names which Ludwig has associated in this bio- 
graphical trilogy are admirably chosen for the purpose. 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Beethoven are not only 
outstanding figures in their respective arts, but in their 
characters and careers they had much in common. Though 
they achieved great success in their lifetimes, they were 
lonely figures, their lives were embittered and they suffered 
vicissitudes which were no doubt due in some measure to 
themselves, but were the outcome of their exceptional 
personalities. Since their time their reputation has grown 
and has never been greater than now. 

Beethoven has no doubt had a slight setback because of 
the present-day revolt against emotionalism and romance 
in music, but one has confidence that this is no more than 
a passing phase of fashion. In these days of flux and 
experiment in art it steadies one’s judgment to turn to 
these immortals and consider their achievements. In the 
space of 357 pages Ludwig has contrived to give us a series 
of three vivid portraits. He does not seem to have under- 
taken any fresh research, but has accepted the recognised 
authorities, and culled from them just what served his 
purpose. His keen instinct for character has enabled him to 
provide his readers with a far clearer impression of the 
remarkable personalities of these great men than they 
would be likely to derive from the average biography. 
One realises their weaknesses, but is able to look upon 
them with sympathy and understanding. 

Michelangelo and Beethoven had much in common: 
a suspicious, distrustful nature, a pride which was based 
on a realisation of great powers, making them stand far 
above all their contemporaries. In Michelangelo’s case 
this took also the form of pride of family, which to us 
must seem rather ludicrous, as when we read of his satis- 
faction in discovering that he numbered an alderman 
among his ancestors! So, too, Beethoven insisted upon 
the “ van ”’ before his surname, though that did not imply 
noble birth, as did the German ‘‘ von.’”’ Beethoven has 
indeed, in view of the family origin, been described as 
‘““a Dutchman,” but the author rightly calls attention to 
the fact that of his four grandparents only one was not of 
German birth, so that there was far more German than 
Dutch blood in his veins. Both he and Michelangelo 
had so assured a position that they could afford to treat 
the grandees who were their patrons ‘‘ de haut en bas,”’ and 
it is amusing to see Michelangelo breaking his contracts 
with popes and princes—a dangerous proceeding in those 
days—and Beethoven writing rude letters to archdukes 
and cardinals. Beethoven was indeed often gratuitously 
rude, and it is a sign of his exalted friends’ real greatness 
that they condoned his rudeness because they realised his 
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genius. The oft-told incident at Teplitz, when Beethoven 
and Goethe met the Emperor and his Court, and ‘‘ Goethe 
stepped aside politely, hat in hand, while Beethoven, his 
head covered, his hands behind his back, went tramping 


onward through the group with truculent gait and expres- 


sion,” is dismissed by Ludwig as ‘‘ pure invention,” and 
he reminds us that it rests on the unconfirmed authority 
of Bettina von Arnim, who is discredited by her proved 
falsifications. One is glad to believe this, especially as 
there has been a disposition to tell of this gratuitous piece 
of bad manners as if it made Beethoven a hero, and Goethe 
by comparison a mere sycophant. 

Rembrandt was of a different type from the other two. 
His sensuous love of beauty was the dominating feature 
in his personality. It was this that led him into an excess 
of luxury, just as it did Wagner in a later time, and made 
him spend his money lavishly on the collection of things 
of beauty. His reckless expenditure when he earned 
money easily led him into bankruptcy, and, when the two 
women who had loved and cared for him had died there 
was nothing to prevent him from sinking into a penury 
so absolute that he was glad to serve as a witness for the 
sake of the half-gulden fee. It was his keen love of beauty 
that made him, in the famous ‘‘ Night Watch,” consider 
the portraiture a matter of less importance than the making 
of a great work of art. His experience and that of Michel- 
angelo would seem to have coincided on the question of 
likeness—so important to the sitters, so irrelevant to a 
later generation. Thus “‘ A Portuguese refused to take 
the portrait of a lady which he had commissioned, because 
it was not like her, and demanded the earnest-money 
back,’’ and, when we turn to Michelangelo we read: 
“‘If anyone happened to ask him sceptically whether the 
two Medici in San Lorenzo were like the originals, he 
asked in reply, ‘ Who is going to come forward a thousand 
years hence and prove that the two Dukes were not like 
that ?’’’ A comment which bears upon the recent contro- 
versy as to Earl Haig’s statue! Admirers of Epstein, by 
the way, will point to the treatment of Michelangelo’s 
“‘ David,” when first set up in Florence, as an instance of 
‘ history repeating itself.” 

Turning to some points of detail, it may be pointed out 
that the cause of Beethoven’s deafness is not generally 
accepted as suggested by the author. The incident of 
his leaving a note on Salieri is not quite accurately given : 
Ludwig’s version is: ‘‘ When the renowned Salieri once 
kept him waiting, he received a sheet of paper on which 
was written in enormous capitals: ‘ Your pupil Beethoven 
is here.’’’ The version as told by Moscheles is that when 
he found Salieri not at home, he left a visiting card inscribed 
““Der Schuler Beethoven war da.” 
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PENN AND FRANKLIN 
Fathers of American Civilisation 


“ The Making of William Penn.” By M. R. Brailsford. 
12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


‘‘ Franklin.” By Bernard Fay. 15s. (Sampson Low.) 


For more than a century the printing presses on both 
sides of the Atlantic have poured forth a steady supply 
of biographies of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin. 
Their friends have 


By 
J. D. Griffith Davies 


Navy Office, and the next he is enjoying the ‘“ quietism ” 
of Thomas Loe and Mary Pennington. The young gentle- 
man of birth becomes the stern old Quaker ; yet when his 
father’s honour was challenged he could sit down to write 
a spirited defence of the Admiral’s martial activities. 
Mrs. Brailsford has attempted to make her hero “ the 

greatest Englishman 


pinnacled them on the 
heights of Olympus; 
their enemies have 
besmirched their 
names with calumnies 
of the foulest kind ; 
and still there is much 
to know about these 
men. Consequently we 
turn from the existing 
biographies to the 
works of Mrs. Brails- 
ford and Professor Fay 
in the hope that they 
will reveal that some- 
thing which which has 
so long been hidden 
from us—the complex 
motives behind the 
actions and policies of 
Penn and Franklin. 
We hope to discover 
the real explanation 
of Penn's convince- 
ment’’ and of 
Franklin’s sudden 
friendship for France. 
Was the one merely 
an expression of 
neurosis and the other 
the mysterious working 
of Freemasonry? 

Despite the excel- 
lence of these biograph- 
ical studies, the reader 
will still find it well- 
nigh impossible wholly 
to understand Penn 
and Franklin. He gets 
nearer truth, it is true, 
but somehow it con- 
tinues to elude him. 
Old doubts give way to new difficulties as the authors 
throw new light upon their subjects. 

Mrs. Brailsford, a writer who is not afraid to quote her 
authorities, reveals an aspect of Penn’s life which has been 
seriously neglected by the majority of his biographers. 
With infinite pains she sketches the career of Penn’s father, 
Admiral Penn, whose loyalty to the government of the 
day is symptomatic of his religious “ experiences.” A 
doughty seaman, a typical gentleman of the period, Admiral 
Penn knew what it was to “ get religion,’ to use a common 
American expression. One moment he would be the 
relentless enemy of Prince Rupert, the next a weeping 
listener to the oratory of the Quaker, Thomas Loe. Yet 
when his son, after years of doubt, adopted the Quaker 
profession of faith he threatened to chastise him ! 

Mrs. Brailsford’s sympathetic treatment of Admiral 
Penn’s chequered career helps us to understand the son 
in a way which has not been possible before. Time after 
time we see the father’s influence making itself felt ; time 
after time we see William Penn acting just as erratically 
as his father. For example, one moment he is hobnobbing 
with cynical old Pepys in the pleasant garden before the 


and greatest Euro- 
pean of time.’ 
Frankly I think she 
has failed, because it 
was Penn’s good 
fortune to be born in 
an age of great men. 
That age knew Hobbes 
and Locke, the philo- 
sophers, Cromwell and 
Louis XIV, the states- 
men, Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor, the 
mystics. William 
Penn, great man 
though he is, cannot 
claim priority over 
these. 

Professor Fay too 
displays the same zeal 
and enthusiasm, and 
consequently seeks to 
convince his readers 
that his hero domin- 
ated the life of his 
times. He calls 
Benjamin Franklin 
“* the apostle of modern 
times,’’ a title con- 
noting much, yet 
explaining little. 
Franklin’s contempor- 
aries were veritable 
giants, and their in- 
fluences have extended 
far beyond their own 
times. In philosophy 
there were Voltaire 
and Rousseau, in state- 
craft Frederick the 
Great and Mirabeau, 
each of whom was 
destined to effect profound changes in life and government. 
But this over-enthusiasm must be forgiven, for Professor 
Fay has succeeded in producing one of the most attractive 
and scholarly biographies it is possible to find on the shelves 
of any library. It is comprehensive ; and what is more 
important, it is convincing. 

These Lives of William Penn and Benjamin Franklin 
throw an interesting light upon the characteristics of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Penn, the child of the 
seventeenth century, is the enthusiastic seeker after truth ; 
Franklin, whose long life filled the eighteenth century, is 
the disciple of reason. Paradoxically Penn’s enthusiasm 
took the form of Quaker ‘‘ quietism ’’ ; whereas Franklin’s 
rationalism took the form of democratic enthusiasm. 
Penn was a staunch believer in the colonial theory ; 
Franklin shattered that theory by his staunch support ofa 
war of independence. Penn, the aristocrat, was a theocrat ; 
Franklin, the prosperous business man, was a democrat ; 
and there is nothing to be gained by stating the obvious 
truth that Penn was often more democratic than the rabid 
followers of democracy, and Franklin more aristocratic 
than the worshippers at the altars of caste and privilege. 


Bury Farm, Amersham. 
From “ The Making of William Penn,” by M. R. Brailsford (Longmans). 
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PRACTICAL IDEALISTS : 


THE TAGORE FAMILY 


By E. O. Hoppe, with photographs by the author 


HILE the future of India looms largely in the 
public mind in terms of warfare, a silent but 
pacific force is being aimed at the heart of Indian 
youth by one of the most remarkable families in many 
generations. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s name is 
known throughout the world, and shorn of his many 
academic titles by admiring disciples, his exquisite 
writings have earned for him the simple designation of 
“The Poet.’’ 
So bright is 
the light of his 
literary fame 
that it tends 
to obscure the 
brilliance of his 
relatives, who 
themselves 
have achieved 
national and 
international 
recognition, 

First there 
was Marashi, or 
‘“‘The Great 
Saint,” Devan- 
dranath Tagore, 
father ot the 
poet, who was 
himself a philo- 
sopher and 
thinker of 
considerable re- 
putation. It 
was he who con- 
ceived the idea 
of converting 
the wastes of 
Bengali moor- 
land, then the haunt of highwaymen, into the cloistered 
beauty which he named Santiniketan, “‘ The Abode 
of Peace’’; a place where men might withdraw from 
the turmoil of cities and material things, to the 
contemplation of nature and the inner life of the 
spirit. His illustrious younger son, Rabindranath, 
developed the idea further by opening the doors 
of this forest home as an educational institution for 
the youth of India, extending its influence far beyond 
the borders of its origin. 

Here, East and West may meet, the most advanced 
theories of the day having their place in a curriculum 
that embraces as a fundamental principle the preserva- 
tion and resuscitation of traditional culture; most of 
the classes take place in the open, in shadowed groves 
of sal trees, for Nature herself is considered as important 
a factor in the educational scheme as the professors of 
academic learning who come from all parts of the world 
to impart and acquire knowledge. 

There is the brother of the poet famous throughout 
India as a philosopher; his sister Devi Sunayani, a 
gifted painter ; another brother, the late Nabendra Nath 


Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and group 
of International Students. 


Tagore, was an artist, and the poet’s nephew, A. N. 
Tagore, is the founder of the Revival of Art Movement 
in India. His work is of special interest for its hyper- 
modern tendencies. There is also Surendranath Tagore, 
editor of Visva Bharati, India’s most intellectual 
quarterly. 

Among the international students who come as 
visitors to Santiniketan was, a short time ago, a young. 
Danish girl 
and so greatly 
did the ideals 
and life there 
appeal to her 
that she event- 
ually became 
Hindu and 
married the 
brilliant 
secretary of the 
college, Mr. 
Chakravarty. 
In a published 
letter to her 
friends she 
describes the 
atmosphere of 
this practical 
conception of a 
poet’s mind. 
“ Rabindranath 
Tagore, in his 
illumined vision 
of reality, sees 
the world as 
one, and it is 
his belief that 
by dispelling 
the mutual 
ignorance of nations, they can be brought together 
in spirit. He has therefore opened his ‘Guest House 
of India,’ where men and women, irrespective of 
differences of race and caste and colour, can meet on a 
plane of cultural co-operation. .. . You will find a 
famous European scholar studying Bengali from a mere 
boy, you will also be surprised to find the best minds of 
India keenly taking language-lessons from visitors from 
Europe, or following the lectures of young European 
students on themes like that of the newly organised 
‘Youth Movement.’ ”’ 

The three distinct sections of academic life at Santini- 
ketan correspond to the school, the college and the 
university, and the student is given every opportunity 
to exercise his individual talents, although he is expected 
to take his share of the responsibilities of communal 
existence—whether it be gardening, carpentering, 
weaving or road-repair. In view of social customs in 
India this was a startling innovation. 

Speaking of early stages the poct says, ‘‘ The Brahmin 
was supercilious, the non-Brahmin pitiable in his shrink- 
ing self-abasement. They hated to do any work of 
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Dr. Tagore dictating to his secretary. 


common good lest others besides themselves should get 
the least advantage. They sulked because they were 
asked to do for their own benefit the kind of work 
that, according to their idea of fitness, should be done 
by an ordinary coolie or by a paid cook. They were 
not ashamed of living upon charity, but were ashamed 
of self-help. Possibly they thought it unjust that we 
should gain the merit and they should pay at least a 
part of the cost. 

“It might have been thought that this meanness 
and selfish jealousy, this moral lethargy revealed in the 
utter want of beneficence in them, were inherent in 
their nature. But within a very short time all these 
have been changed. The spirit of sacrifice and comrade- 
ship, the disinterested desire to help others, which these 
boys have developed are rare even in children who have 
had better opportunities.” 


Under the direction of Abindranath Tagore the Art 
Section has developed a school of vigorous painting 
with definitely individual characteristics and its work 
is finding a place among the art collections of India 
and Europe. In its esthetic code it adheres to the 
traditional forms, blending with them modern tenden- 
cies in clear visioned harmony, and the fresco decorations 
carried out by the students at Santir‘ketan are sufficient 
evidence of the originality of conception of these young 
artists. 

Vidyabhavana, the section for higher study, has for 
its primary objective the centralisation of the differing 
ideals of art and civilisations derived from Asiatic 
influences. 

Already the Research Institute has an international 
standing and students from the whole world avail them- 
selves of the riches of its wonderful collection of classic 
and modern literature of the East. 

The moving force of Visva-Bharati, ‘‘ where the 
whole world finds its shelter,’”” may be summed up in 
the poet’s courageous refusal to believe that “ the twin 
spirits of the East and West, the Mary and Martha, can 
never meet to make perfect the realisation of truth.” 


Dr. A. N. Tagore, 
Artist and Founder of Bengal Art School. 


LITERATURE TO THE RESCUE By 


The Menace of the Machine 


“They talk of the triumph of the machine 
but the machine will never triumph. 


“* Out of the thousands and thousands of centuries of 
man 
‘the unrolling of fern, while tongues of acanthus 
‘lapping at the sun, 


* for one sad century 
machines have triumphed, rolled us hither and 
thither, 
hardened the earth, shaking the lark’s nest till the 
eggs have broken. 


“Shaken the marshes till the geese have gone 
and the wild swans flown away, singing the swan- 
song of us. 


‘‘ Hard, hard on the earth the machines are rolling, 
but through some hearts they will never roll.” 


Hugh Ross Williamson 


O protests D. H. Lawrence in one of his last poems,! 
and in the protest voices the uneasy cry of the age. 
Standardisation ; mechanisation ; a soulless efficiency ; 
the mass stifling the individual ; machines eating men 
—these are the ideas which colour the art of to-day, 
inspiring it sometimes to denounce them in savage satire, 
sometimes to avoid them in elegant sophistications, 
sometimes to portray them in vivid realism. The 
manifestations are many, but the central problem is one. 
How is Life to escape the menace of the machine ? 
And Literature, engaged in finding a solution for Life, 
must be judged by the sureness of the truth and the 
sensitiveness of the vision it can bring to the task. 
The responsibility is heavy, heavier perhaps than 
ever before, because of late years the public for the 


1 “The Triumph of the Machine.” 1s. The Ariel Poems. 
(Faber & Faber.) 
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written word has increased so vastly. And this very 
extent of it has led some who most love literature to 
despair of it and to doubt whether, after all, it is equal 
to its task. Ina biting pamphlet,* F. R. Leavis notices 
some of the dangers with which it is beset. He reminds 
us that culture itself is at a crisis, and that the voices 
of the traditional guardians of that culture are being 
drowned by the clamour of the “ criticism ”’ which, in 
the columns of the cheaper newspapers, “ gives the 
public what it wants.’’ Critics and readers of sensi- 
bility who once might have been honourably described 
as “cultured’’ are now dishonourably derided as 
“high-brow.”’ Their influence on the reading public, 
never great, is now almost negligible, and their place 
is taken by the immensely influential pontiffs of the 
Press. ‘‘ To compute how many bad books a year, on 
the average, Mr. Arnold Bennett has turned into litera- 
ture would hardly be worth the labour.” Having 
catalogued a few of that writer’s more obviously silly 
remarks, Mr. Leavis asks: ‘“‘ How is it that he can 
go on exposing himself in this way without becoming 
a byword and a laughing-stock ? . . . It is that there 
is no longer an informed and cultivated public.” 

And without the reader, of course, the writer must in 
time fail. Great literature can be produced only in an 
age attuned to its message. Hostility it can meet and 
emerge strengthened by the shock, but indifference and 
neglect spell death. The consistent laudation of the 
fifth rate (the constant repetition for instance that the 
dreary futilities of the Cocktail School are genius of 
a high order) results in the increased production of the 
fifth-rate. And a dominating criticism which connives 
at this false standard of values strikes at the heart of 
literature. 

If it is thus menaced from within—and Mr. Leavis 
deals equally justly with that other disastrous influence, 
the various “ book societies ’’—it has to fear from with- 
out the competition of the films which, with their 
atmosphere of cheap emotionalism, their background 
of tawdry ostentation, their repertoire of infantile plots, 
mould the outlook of a far larger public than books, 
even at their most banal, can touch. The cinema is a 
deadly narcotic ; it offers its devotees an escape from 
life ; and, like other drugs, it sets up a craving. The 
film-mind, when it turns to literature, seeks there the 
prescription as before. The invigorating sanity of true 
art it fears and dislikes. Instead it demands—and is 
given—endless translations of films into print. 

A desperate plight! And help seems very far away. 
Nothing more tangible, in fact, than hope and a belief 
that “what we value most matters too much to the 
race to be finally abandoned; and that the machine 
will yet be made a tool.”’ 

But there is another and a brighter side to the picture. 
If Mr. Leavis has all the pessimism of a _ prophet, 
R. L. Duffus* has the optimism of an investigator. 
He sets out to survey the place of reading in American 
life, and although he finds that “ the American public 
buys approximately two books per capita each year, 
and that it pays for books certainly not more than one 
half of one per cent. of its annual income,”’ he does not 


2 “ Mass Civilisation and Minority Culture.”” 1s. 6d. (Cam- 
bridge : Minority Press.) 
3 ‘* Books: Their Place in Democracy.” 8s. 6d. (Allen & 


Unwin.) 


lose heart. For he notes what is so often forgotten— 
that it is unfair and misleading to judge the poten- 
tialities of the masses for literary appreciation by their 
immediate response to things which, until a generation 
or two ago, were enjoyed only by a small instructed 
minority. What is apparent to-day is that many more 
people do read than did fifty years ago, and that the 
general standard of books in demand is steadily rising ; 
that in fact there is a desire for better quality as well as 
increased quantity. 

If that is so in America, where admittedly the average 
cultural level is lower than in England, there is surely 
in this country every reason for hope. Mr. Duffus 
lightens the darkness of Mr. Leavis’s sky, even if the 
flash throws more deeply into the shadows those self- 
appointed leaders who mislead. 

Thus far we have approached the problem from the 
outside. From their points of vantage these two writers 
have surveyed the battle below them. Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset * takes us into the heart of the fight. He shows 
us why we cannot escape it. ‘‘ The chief problem before 
a sensitive mind to-day is to achieve an inner simplicity 
which will enable it to master the distractions of a com- 
plexity unexampled in the history of the world.” This 
simplicity, he thinks, can be attained surely in but 
one way—by that disciplined exercise of the imagination 


. which comes from the experiencing of great art. 


The old sanctions of organised religion have, as he 
sees it, broken down because they can no longer satisfy 
us intellectually. The new sanctions of science have 
no power to answer to our emotional needs. We wander 
“between two worlds, one dead, the other powerless 
to be born,” and we can escape only by finding some- 
thing which shall embrace the whole of our nature 
and satisfy every side of us. And it is the poet—in the 
widest sense of the term—who has “ the secret for which 
we are seeking, of living in the whole, of being com- 
pletely responsive to experience.” By learning of him, 
by understanding what it is that he does and in what 
manner he sees, we too can come safely through and 
share his triumph. 

We may disagree with parts of Mr. Fausset’s thesis, 
but there can be no doubt that in his main plea for 
the necessity of imaginative literature as a means of 
disciplining our imagination he has come to the heart 
of the matter. And, by implication, he narrows the 
issue down to something quite personal. It becomes 
an individual matter. Each of us must make our own 
the resolve : 


“Hard, hard on the earth the machines are rolling, 
but through some hearts they will never roll.” 


Each of us, independent and alone, must pursue art 
for life’s sake. 
These two approaches, then, reveal the present 
problem of literature in its entirety. On the one hand 
we need a great reservoir of vital literature from which 
to draw strength to master the difficulties of the machine- 
age. On the other, we see considerable forces, both 
external and internal, at work to hinder its formation 
—the chief ones being results in one form or another of 
the mechanical trend itself. And the constructive 
solution of it all lies to the hand of the individual. We 
cannot all be great writers, but we can at least encourage 


* “The Modern Dilemma.” 2s. 6d. (Dent.) 
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them by being great readers. 
privilege. 

To put the matter in a sentence—we must save 
literature in order that literature may save us. 

But how? First and foremost, I repeat, by the 
constant exercise of an individual judgment. That is 
the most important thing. Individualism may be an 
unpopular creed at the moment, but what we most 
need is not less of it but more—particularly in literature. 
For sufficient of it would rid us of the menace of mass- 
made criticism. It is essential to get rid of the attitude 
which approaches a book: “ ‘ So-and-So’ in ‘ Such- 
and-Such ’ praises it, so it is bound to be good,” or 
“* This-and-That ’ Society recommends it, so it is sure 
to be worth getting,” or ‘“‘ The author is of the school 
of ‘ Thus-and-Thus,’ so he will certainly have something 
important to say.” There are cases of course where a 
trusted critic’s recommendation or a favourite author’s 
name may be a valid reason for reading a book, but 
none where it can be a valid reason for accepting it. 
That is a matter of individual judgment, and one must 
have the courage to disagree. 

More than any other form of courage, this seems 
wanting among the majority of us. Rather than label 
ourselves eccentric by confessing that we found the last 


That is our duty and our 


best-seller dull and unreadable, we join in the general 
chorus of praise. Rather than admit that we have not 
read ‘“‘ the book that everybody is reading,” we adopt 
the dicta of a fashionable critic and air his opinions 
as our own. Rather than brave the sneers of a clique 
by suggesting that the latest “ brilliant and penetrating ” 
study is so much pretentious rubbish, we hold our peace 
and perhaps secretly reproach ourselves for our dull- 
ness. We suffer in fact from that form of cowardice 
called snobbery. . 

But when this is overcome and we realise our duty 
as independent critics, where are we to seek some stan- 
dard of judgment which shall be more than a personal 
caprice ? This consideration opens up a subject—the 
canons of criticism—far too vast to be dealt with here. 
But I would suggest that one question above all others 
should engage the mind of the reader: Is the book 
alive ? Does it, in its own way, face life as we have to 
live it to-day? Does it dare the machine? Then 
weigh it well. Or does it seek to escape the age by 
ignoring it? If it does that, however brilliant it may 
be, however learned, beware of it. It is on the side 
of the machine, for tacitly it admits the machine’s 
triumph. 

But the machine must never triumph. .. . 


BONZ SUB REGNO VICTORIZ : By 


A Further Instalment of the Queen’s Correspondence 


HERE is probably no truth more often forgotten 
by critics, whether of books or of public persons, 
than the truth that achievement depends, in quite 
other than the moralist’s sense, on character no less 
than talent. It is not a question of whether a man 
or woman called to great responsibilities has or has not 
a particular bundle of virtues ; it is a question of whether 
he or she has the virtues (and vices) which assist the 
employment of the talent, and is free from the vices 
(and virtues) which would impede its employment. 
It is in fine a question not of excellence or defect on a 
general view of human society, but of adjustment to 
the particular task or réle. 

Well, reading “‘ The Letters of Queen Victoria : Third 
Series” (25s.; Murray), I am once more thrown into 
a state of wonder that she should ever have been criti- 
cised by anyone in a hostile spirit. She had limita- 
tions? She certainly had a great many. For all her 
shrewdness, she was quite often wrong in policy and 
prediction. Morally and esthetically, she belonged not 
to an aristocracy always by its very nature more or less 
antinomian, but to the bourgeoisie. True; and what 
did it matter? Her every quality and defect did but fit 
her for her métier, as she conceived of it. Nothing in 
her impeded any other thing in her. Her autocratic 
impulsiveness took her up to the very limit acceptable 
in a limited monarchy, but not beyond it; and her 
scruples, though they prevented her from going too far, 
never or very seldom prevented her from going hard 
till then. Her unity, energy and trenchancy were not 
weakened by considerations which would have weighed 
heavily on a subtler nature. 

All this is very evident in Mr. Buckle’s admirably 
edited volume, which covers the period 1886-90, and 
which is to be followed by two more volumes bringing 


T. Earle Welby 


the scheme to an end with Victoria’s life. To the political 
historian the chief interest of the present volume must be 
in the long section concerned with Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
Home Rule policy, and in those pages which show the 
Queen and the future King, Edward VII, recoiling from 
the Kaiser’s treatment of his mother and of them. 

Mr. Gladstone is very plainly informed in May, 
1886, that ‘‘ her silence on the momentous Irish measures 
which he thinks it his duty to bring forward, does not 
imply her approval,” and that she can only see danger 
to the Empire in the course he is pursuing. “ The 
Queen writes this with pain, as she always wishes to be 
able to give her Prime Minister her full support, but it 
is impossible for her to do so when the union of the 
Empire is in danger of disintegration.” 

As for the Kaiser, the Queen’s warmth of affection 
towards him as a member of her family can be seen in 
these pages swiftly altering into colder and colder 
astonishment, at his treatment of his mother, at his 
eagerness to be paying diplomatic visits abroad and 
holding reviews of troops at home before mourning for 
his father is over; at his amazing demand that in 
private conversations the Prince of Wales should treat 
him as an Emperor and not as a nephew. “ Perfect 
madness ’’’ is her summary in 1888 of his conduct. The 
political relations between the two countries, she agrees 
with Lord Salisbury, “‘ should not be affected by the 
miserable personal quarrels,’ but ‘“‘ the Queen much 
fears that, with such a hot-headed, conceited and wrong- 
headed young man, devoid of all feeling, this may ANY 
moment become impossible.” 

The reader of that passage will not fail to appreciate 
the latent humour in Mr. Buckle’s preliminary acknow- 
ledgment that the Emperor William II has kindly agreed 
to a selection of his letters being included in the volume. 
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Notes at 


Random 


NOTICES 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SQuarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Christmas Number 

The Christmas Number of THE BooKMAN needs no 
introduction. It is indeed by now an institution whose 
fame has reached many who never see THE BOOK- 
MAN month by month. It is—to use an overworked 
adjective because it happens to be the only one which 
applies—a unique publication, and this year it will of 
course contain those supplements, with notes and 
illustrations of the season’s books, which make it so 
valuable as a guide to readers. 

Some of the artists included are: Clare Leighton, 
Eric Fitch Daglish, Harry Rountree, Lionel Edwards, 
Augustus John, G. L. Stampa, George Morrow, C. E. 
Brock, Donia Nachshen, G. K. Chesterton, Arthur 
Rackham and William Nicholson. 

The theme of the number is the Laureateship. There 
will be articles on the present Laureate from various 
angles—as a poet, as a prose writer, as a dramatist. 
There will be a series of critical revaluations of the 
Laureates of the last hundred years—Bridges, Austin, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth—each written by a specialist 
in his subject. There will be a gentle reminder of 
Homeric noddings in an article on the bad verse of {the 
early Laureates. The competitions will be in harmony 
with the theme; they will all, in some way or another, 
be connected with the Laureateship or its holders. 
And there will be a “ John Masefield ” Crossword. 

The second section will be devoted to some of the 
literary figures who have died during the year. Very 
little has been written (or known) of Scott-Moncrieff, 
the famous translator, and I am fortunate in having 
secured an article on him and his work from a personal 
friend and fellow translator, Mr. de V. Payen-Payne. 
Mr. Collin Brooks is presenting Conan Doyle in a new 
light—as the chronicler of the veal London of the 
nineties, of which Holmes, far more than the Yellow 
Book or the Yellow Press, was the typical figure. 
Bridges is treated.in the Laureate section by Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie, and I hope to write a considera- 
tion of D. H. Lawrence as the last of the Puritans. 

The third section will be concerned with the two out- 
standing centenaries of the month—Christina Rossetti 
and Benjamin Constant, creator of “ Adolphe” and 
friend of Madame de Staél. 

The fourth. section—which will coincide with the 
“ Collector ’’—will be devoted to Book Illustration and 
will contain many fine illustrations. One of the 
articles of this section concerns “ Children’s Illustrated 
Books of the Nineteenth Century”; another discusses 
the work of the great illustrators of this century. 


Eric Gill 
Among these the name of Eric Gill stands high, 
although he is best known perhaps for his Stations of 


the Cross in Westminster Cathedral. But few know 
his far finer Stations (executed, I believe, after the 
Westminster ones) hidden away on the little church 
of St. Cuthbert, on the outskirts of Bradford. Father 
John O’Connor, who is the priest at St. Cuthbert’s, is 
a friend of Gill and he is writing a personal pen-picture 
of him for the Christmas Number. 


—And “Father Brown” 


I am giving away no secret when I say that Father 
O’Connor himself is known to a far wider circle of literary. 
people than Eric Gill, the illustrator. But not as Father 
O’Connor ; as Chesterton’s ‘“‘ Father Brown.” Personally 
I must confess that, keen admirer of that priest-detective 
as I have been these many years, I began to lose interest 
in him after I met his “ original.” You will remember 
that G. K. C. dedicated his last Father Brown volume 
to “Father John O’Connor, whose truth is stranger 
than any fiction ’’ (Father O’Connor received Chesterton 
into the Catholic Church). So I may say that Father 
John O’Connor himself is far greater than his shadow. 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh 


I see that Mr. Evelyn Waugh is the latest recruit to 
the ranks of the literary Roman Catholics. His conver- 
sion is, as the newspapers see it, a literary “‘ event,” 
and they remind us of those who have trod the path 
before him—G. K. C., Ronald Knox, Alfred Noyes and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith—as though these writers formed a 
kind of {secret society. One must admit that a certain 
discipline and direction is discernible in the work of 
all of them .since their conversion, though none has 
become so vigorous a pamphleteer as G. K. C. 


A “Roman 4a clef”? 


The other “sensation” is the suggestion that in his 
latest novel, “‘ Cakes and Ale,’’ Mr. Somerset Maugham 
has drawn an unfriendly picture of Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Maugham has protested that nothing was further 
from his mind, and that his Victorian novelist (O.M. 
and all) might just as well be Meredith. It might. 
And it might equally be a purely imaginative portrait. 
At least it must be accepted as that. 


A Word on Crosswords 


The brilliant crosswords of “‘ Torquemada” in the 
Observer are in a class apart. They are the very kings 
of their kind. But I think that ‘“ Procrustes,’’ whose 
first ‘“‘ Bookman Crossword” appears on the cover of 
this number, will run him very close. 

As many competitors dislike cutting a corner from 
one of the pages of the magazine for the coupon—and 
it certainly does detract from the appearance of the 
bound volume—the coupon, together with the cross- 
word, will in future be printed on the back cover. And 
the crossword will also be printed in a smaller form on 
the ordinary competition page, so that the bound volume 
may contain a complete record. H. R. W. 
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The Booklovers’ Circle 


LONDON 


Wednesday, October 1st.—The opening meeting attracted 
an excellent attendance. Mr. Gilbert Thomas, who took 
the chair, alluded in feeling terms to the many-sided genius 
and charming personality of the late Mr. St. John Adcock, 
and to the unfailing and stimulating interest which he 
always took in the Circle. By a happy reference to his 
literary activities, Mr. Thomas introduced Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson, editor of THz Bookman, who was unable to 
be present, to the audience, extending to him a very hearty 
welcome as president of the Circle, and wishing him all 
happiness and success in his new work. 

The lecturer of the evening, Mr. S. P. B. Mais, in the 
course of a brilliant address, trenchantly attacked the 
obsession of so many modern novelists with sex. Unlike 
villagers, miners and others 
whom he met in real life, 
their characters were con- 
spicuous for marital infidelity, 
promiscuity and even, in some 
cases, unnatural vice. He 
illustrated his points by 
allusions to several popular 
writers of the day, analysing 
the characters in one recent 
novel with great pungency. 
The free use of profanity in 
novels was another practice 
which was. untrue to life. 
At the same time Mr. Mais is 
opposed to a censorship. 
After Mr. G. B. Burgin and 
Mr. Clive Holland had spoken, 
a brisk discussion arose, in 
which Miss Irwin, Mrs. 
Blanckensee, Miss Russell, Dr. Mullins, and others took 
part. BM 


Programme 


November 12th.—Reception to meet Mr. Hugh Ross 
Williamson. 


November 26th.—Miss Joan Temple: ‘‘ How I Came to 
write ‘Charles and Mary.’’’ Chairman, the Hon. Gilbert 
Coleridge. 


Other lecturers for the present season include Mr. Sidney 
Dark, Mr. T. W. Hill, Mr. Harold Monro, Mr. H. M. Tomlin- 
son, Mr. A. E. Coppard, Mr. W. R. Calvert, Mrs. Champion 
de Crespigny and Mr. W. Francis Aitken. 


Saturday Programme 
VISIT TO WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Saturday, September zoth.—Standing back from West- 
minster’s busy thoroughfare of Victoria Street is the 
collegiate-like quadrangle known as Dean’s Yard, to enter 
which is to leave the turmoil of the street for the quietude 
of a haven of rest. On the east side of the quadrangle 
is the entrance to a still quieter spot, called Little Dean’s 
Yard, where under the shadow of the Abbey Church 
stands the ancient and historic College of St. Peter, more 
familiarly known as Westminster School. In this time- 
consecrated spot the Booklovers’ Circle met to visit the 
school, under the guidance of Mr. Lawrence E. Tanner, 
M.A., one of the masters and author of ‘‘ Westminster 
School, its Buildings and its Associations:’’ There is but 
little of the history of the foundation not known to Mr. 
Tanner, who, in his unique position as Archivist, is ac- 
quainted with the history, veritable as well as traditional, 
which has gathered round the school, where his name and 


From Little Dean’s Yard. 


that of his father are familiar ‘‘ as household words” to 
past and present Westminster scholars. 

The Circle first visited what is known as the Great 
School Room, which although no longer used for teaching 
purposes, is the heart of the school, where prayers are 
daily read, where Election Examinations are held and all 
important assemblies meet. Resting awhile in this vener- 
able schoolroom, the Circle listened to a brief account of 
the history of the school from its foundation in the four- 
teenth century to modern times. Leaving the Great 
School Room, with its memories of many famous names 
in our literature, the Circle proceeded to Ashburnham 
House, where the library, pictures and innumerable objects 
of interest were seen. The grass plot forming the garden 
of the house, it was explained, occupied a part of the 
monastic refectory. Mr. Tanner vividly recalled some of 
the striking historical scenes 
enacted in the Refectory, of 
which only a portion of the 
north and east walls are now 
standing. 

The old College Hall was 
next visited; this building, 
formerly the Abbot’s State 
Dining Hall, is now no longer 
used as the College Hall, 
but as the dining hall solely. 
It contains a musicians’ gal- 
lery, probably of late Tudor 
construction, and here the 
= Annual Westminster Play was 
acted from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the middle of 
Westminster College. the seventeenth century. 

The musicians’ gallery and its 

approaches formed an ideal 
background for Mr. Tanner’s final address on the produc- 
tion of a play in those far off years. 

At the conclusion the Rev. J. D. Mullins fitly expressed 
the grateful feelings of the Circle to Mr. Tanner for his 
interesting and instructive addresses on one of the most 
famous schools in England. 


E. J. F. 


Saturday, October 18th.—Visit to the London Museum, 
conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. Report next month. 


All applications for membership should be addressed to 
the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, 
Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


The Circle started its meetings on October 20th with a 
lecture by Mrs. Hobman (Daisy Adler) on ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Cinema on Literature and Life.” ; 

Lieut.-Colonel Wylde is giving two lectures on Radium— 
(1) ‘‘ The Mystery of Creation: Discovery of the Clue” ; 
(2) ‘‘ The Inner Secret of Matter.” 

In November Mr. F. Mott Harrison gives “A Talk on 
John Bunyan.” Mr. Harrison’s Life of Bunyan will 
probably be familiar to many. 

In 1931 Dr. Marie Stopes has kindly consented to lecture 
once again to the Circle, and in February that much valued, 
consistently kind friend, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, will 
give an address on “‘ Psychic Science and Modern Thought.” 
Mrs. Curtis-Willson will speak on “ Kipling’s Poetry’ in 
March, and a Social Evening and Debate will take place 
in January—the last of which was an outstanding success. 


The subscription for members is now five shillings 
(instead of seven shillings and sixpence). Non-members 
are charged threepence admission. 
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AWAITED APPEARANCES 
Some Books to be Published in November 


This Decade 

The nineteen twenties have at last found a chronicler, 
and in A. C. Ward’s book of that name (Methuen) there 
is a record of the changes and revolutions in literature, 
ideas and ideals which have impressed themselves on the 
mind of the writer during this last decade. Mr. Ward 
considers critically the younger writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and while it is certainly too early to come 


to a final opinion on their work, it is quite time an analysis 
was begun. 


A Standard Work 


The Cambridge University Press are issuing their eighth 
volume of the Cambridge Ancient History, entitled ‘‘ Rome 
and the Mediterranean, 218-133 B.c.,’’ and their third 
volume of “‘ Plates” to illustrate volumes seven and eight 
of the History. The volume treats of the rapid advance 
of Rome to a position of predominance over the older 
great powers of the Mediterranean world. It begins with 
the struggle against Hannibal and ends with the tribunate 
of Tiberius Gracchus, when the revolutionary epoch was 
said to begin. There are chapters also on Syria, Thrace, 
the Bosporus and Rhodes. 


Laud, Archbishop‘ 


Mr. Tristram Coftin will give us a new study of Arch- 
bishop Laud, ‘‘ the shepherd in purple who handled his 
crook like a sceptre and wore a prelate’s cap like a crown.” 
The book will be published by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Spain: 

Professor Altimara’s ‘‘ History of Spain ”’ is a large and 
exhaustive work in four volumes, but he has now made 
an abridgment of it, and as “‘ A History of Spanish Civi- 
lisation ’’ it is to be published next month by Constable. 
Its main value lies in the fact that it avoids well worn 
topics and devotes much space to pre-Roman Spain and 
the colonisation of Latin America. There is also in the 
last section an account of the political factions of the 
nineteenth century, which will help many in understanding 
the present situation. 


History in Cartoons 


The most pleasant way to learn contemporary history 
is certainly by the agency of the cartoonist, and many 
will welcome ‘‘ The Best of Low ”’ (Jonathan Cape), which 
contains one hundred of the social and political cartoons, 
selected by David Low himself as the best of his Evening 
Standard work. Each cartoon is annotated by the artist, 
partly I believe by way of justification ! 


An Inspiring Autobiography 

Thomas Okey, Emeritus Professor of Italian at Cam- 
bridge, is an acknowledged authority on Italian history 
and literature. He was born seventy-eight years ago in 
Spitalfields, the son of a poor basket-maker, and his life, 
the story of a slum boy’s triumph over almost insuperable 
difficulties, is told by himself in ‘“‘ A Basketful of Memories ”’ 
(Dent). The same firm is publishing a new edition of 
Professor Okey’s “‘ Venice and Its Story,’ illustrated with 
forty colour plates. 


Mr. Robert Graves Again 


Many of us who read ‘‘ Good-bye to All That ’’ hoped 
by the time that we came to the end of the volume that 
it really was a farewell. Mr. Robert Graves however is 
publishing an “‘ appendix’”’ to the book under the title 
of “ But It Still Goes On ”’ (Jonathan Cape). One of the 
chapters is actually entitled ‘“‘ A Postscript to Good-bye 


to All That,’’ and the book also contains ‘‘a brief auto- 
biography of the Divine” (!) called ‘‘ The Alpha and 
Omega of Baal.” 


School Reminiscences 


Major O. F. Christie, in *‘ Clifton Schooldays’’ (Shaylor), 
gives an account of life at Clifton thirty-five years ago 
which should appeal to a wider circle than that of old 
Cliftonians, for the Major was a contemporary of Sir Henry 
Newbolt, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, and other now famous 
figures in the world of art and letters, and he has amusing 
anecdotes to relate of all of them. 


Knight and Traitor 


Roger Casement, who was executed for high treason 
during the War, is one of the most mysterious figures of 
modern times. In ‘‘ The Life and Death of Roger Case- 
ment’”’ (Jonathan Cape), Denis Gwynn gives us a full 
account of his life, partly based on Casement’s own diaries 
and letters, partly incorporating much new material. He 
traces Casement’s career from the time when he gained a 
knighthood for his chivalry in exposing at great personal 
risk King Leopold’s barbarous treatment of the rubber slaves 
on the Congo, to his entrance into Irish politics which finally 
led to his death. Casement, distrusted in Ireland, hated 
as a traitor in England, and suspected as a British spy 
in Germany, is an ideal subject for Mr. Gwynn’s graphic 
treatment. 


"Wordsworth 


Mr. Herbert Read is publishing in book form the lectures. 
he delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, during his 
tenure of the Clark Lectureship, 1930. Although ‘‘ Words- 
worth ”’ (Jonathan Cape) is primarily biographical, there is 
an acute analysis of Wordsworth’s poetry. 


Scotland’s Golden Age 


“A Scottish Man of Feeling,” by H. W. Thompson 
(Oxford University Press), though in part a biography of 
Henry Mackenzie, the friend of Scott and the author of 
Man of Feeling,” is rather an attempt ‘“‘ to account 
for the literature of that Golden Age which produced 
David Hume, Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott.’’ Mr. 
Thompson says in his preface: ‘‘ I think that no previous. 
author has attempted to explain how, within the lifetime 
of one man, the sentiment, intellect and faith of Scotland 
found expression in works of such consistent and enduring 
beauty.” 


A New England Poet 


The work of Robert Frost, one of the most popular of 
the American poets, is not, outside a small circle of admirers, 
sufficiently known in this country. One hopes that the 
publication of his collected poems (Longmans) will draw 
more attention to him in England, for he is that very 
rare phenomenon—a poet who is both for the poet and 
for the ‘‘ average man.” 


Selections from Blake 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has edited selections from the 
poetry of William Blake (Macmillan), in which he has 
endeavoured to present the best of Blake’s poetry, in- 
cluding selections from all of the prophetic books. Mr. 
Binyon supplies an introduction in which he is mainly 
concerned with Blake’s central ideas and his symbolic 
presentment of them, but there is a separate essay devoted 
to an examination of Blake’s metrical experiments. 


A Lennox Robinson Play 

Mr. Lennox Robinson’s new play, ‘“‘ Ever the Twain,’” 
which was produced for the first time in the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, last year, is to be published next month by 
Macmillan. 
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Medieval Pictures 


Miss Joan Evans found many admirers for her work, 
“* Life in Medieval France,’’ which, while based on sound 
scholarship, recreated the medieval scene in popular lan- 
guage. She has now written ‘‘ Monastic Life at Cluny ”’ 
(Oxford University Press) in which she covers roughly 
the period 910-1157, and touches upon every aspect 
of life in a great monastery. Also she examines in 
some detail the artistic and literary work of the Cluniac 
monks. It should be the more worth reading because 
Miss Evans has no thesis to maintain, and is con- 
cerned neither to attack nor to defend the monastic 
ideal, but merely to draw a picture from contemporary 
material. 


A Journey to Paris 


From Constable comes a hitherto unpublished diary 
of the Rev. William Cole, a schoolfellow at Eton and a 
life-long friend of Horace Walpole. It is called ‘‘ A Journal 
of My Journey to Paris in the Year 1765.’’ The diary 
reveals a Paris that Walpole himself never saw, and the 
journal is alive to-day as a guide-book for as much of the 
older city as has survived the Revolution. 


Afterthoughts 


All admirers of Logan Pearsell-Smith’s work—and they 
must be many—will welcome his new volume, “ After- 
thoughts ’”’ (Constable), which should be as successful as 
“ Trivia’”’ and More Trivia.”” I understand that the 
provisional headings are “‘ Life and Human Nature,” 
““Age and Death,’”’ ‘‘ Other People,” ‘‘In the World,” 
“ Art and Letters,” ‘‘ Myself.’ 


The Nineteenth Century Theatre 


“A History of Early Nineteenth Century Drama, 
1800—1850,”’ by Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge University 
Press), is a further instalment of the Professor’s most 
valuable history of the drama from 1660 onwards. The 
same general method of treatment is employed as in 
previous volumes. Both the theatrical tendencies and 
the dramatic activities of the period are covered, and the 
appendix contains a list of some ten thousand plays pro- 
duced between 1800 and 1850. 


The Cinema 


Mr. Huntley Carter has a unique position among theatrical 
annalists. His books on the European Theatre, and the 
Russian Theatre, and the Russian Film have become 
source books for the student of contemporary drama, 
and his new book, ‘‘ The New Spirit in the Cinema” 
(Shaylor), should be sure of as wide a public. It is illus- 
trated, as the previous books have been illustrated, with 
a number of excellent photographs. 


A Child Author 


Another addition to the list of very young authors is 
Miss Moyra Charlton, daughter of Brigadier-General Claud 
Charlton, formerly Military Attaché to the British Embassy 
at Washington. At the age of twelve she has written a 
book about an Irish hunter, called ‘“ Tally-ho,” which 
Putnams are publishing. It is illustrated by Mr. Leonard 
Edwards, and Lord Lonsdale has written a delightful 
prefatory letter. The book is said to be another ‘‘ Black 
Beauty,” and should certainly appeal to all lovers of that 
classic. 


A New Series 


The first four volumes of Harold Shaylor’s new series 
of ‘‘ Modern Writers,” edited by Thomas Moult, will be 
ready this month. The titles are “‘ George Moore,” by 
Humbert Wolfe; Alfred Noyes,’ by Walter Jerrold; 


Continued in next column 


OTHER PEOPLE 
Notes on some Periodicals 


The Adelphi 


The Adelphi has now gone back to its original form, 
title and price under the editorship of Max Plowman 
and Richard Rees, but Mr. Middleton Murry, released 
from the ‘‘ humbler duties ” of editorship, will be a more 
frequent contributor than ever; in the October number 
he writes on ‘‘ Northcliffe as Symbol,’”’ and gives a further 
instalment of ‘‘ Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence.’’ Roger 
Clarke gives us the first of four articles on the Public 
Schools, and Max Plowman, in “ Beauty and .. . Freud” 
estimates the psychologist in a manner at once penetrating 
and sane. 

In an editorial foreword the policy of The Adelphi is 
restated—“‘ the first principle we desire to see governing 
the contents of this magazine is the apparently very simple 
one summed up in the phrase ‘a sense of reality.’”’ All 
those who have watched the magazine through its seven 
years of life will agree that, whatever it may have lacked, 
it has not been wanting there: it has always stood for 
““a sense of reality’ which has given it a very definite 
personality among periodicals of the day. And we wish 
it continued and increasing success. 


The Criterion 


This quarterly review, so far removed from The Adelphi 
in its general line of thought, contains a new estimate 
of D. H. Lawrence by J. H. Thomas, an illuminating article 
on Christina Rossetti (whose centenary is celebrated next 
month) by Geoffrey Rossetti, some poems by Stephen 
Spender, and an article by Montgomery Belgion on “ Criti- 
cism,’’ which is written to a large extent round Mr. I. A. 
Richards’s recent book. The other articles and the reviews 
are up to their usual high standard. 


London Mercury 


Of the articles in the London Mercury many will like 
best Forrest Reid’s picture of minor fiction in the eighties, 
Dennis Arundell contributes a criticism of the production 
and stage setting of ‘‘The Ring” at Covent Garden, 
and John Metcalfe has a powerful short story entitled 
Judas.” 


Life and Letters 


The first and best article in Life and Letters is ‘‘ Death’s 
Jester,” Mr. F. L. Lucas’s estimate of the work of Thomas 
Beddoes. With the increased interest in the metaphysical 
school of poetry, Beddoes is steadily coming in to his 
own, and the reader who is as yet unacquainted with his 
work could find no better introduction than this charming 
essay. J. M. Robertson contributes an article on ‘‘ The 
Efficiency of FitzGerald.” 


The Author, Playwright and Composer 


In this quarterly Ashley Duke’s article on “‘ Play Trans- 
lation’ and R. Ellis Roberts’s remarks about a Ministry 
of Arts are of general interest. John Galsworthy writes 
a note on the P.E.N. Club Congress of 1930, and Theyre 
Lee-Elliott has an illustrated article on ‘“‘ The Art of the 
Book Jacket.” 


Continued from previous column 


“* James Joyce,” by Louis Golding ; and ‘‘ André Maurois,” 
by David Glass Larg. The aim of the series is to bring 
present-day authors “ to life,’’ and the volumes will contain 
specimens of unpublished prose and verse, letters, and 
in some instances reports of actual conversations between 


the author and his critic. READER. 
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The Bookshelf 


“7 MAKE BESEECH ” 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s Latest Book 


“Thy Servant a Dog.” By Rudyard Kipling. 5s. 

net. (Macmillan.) 

One thing is certain about this “‘ new Kipling’: Mr. 
John Galsworthy, long famous as another human being 
who cannot resist the four-legged, tail-wagging creature 
that ‘‘can sit up, and put paws over nose—it is called 
‘ Making Beseech,’ ”’ will be just as unable to resist ‘‘ Thy 
Servant a Dog.”’ Another 
famous dog-lover, Jack 
London, is already in the 
land to which all good 
dogs surely follow their 
masters, or he too would 
find it irresistible — al- 
though when one thinks 
the matter over perhaps 
he will do even as it is. 
But again, when one. 
thinks the matter over, 
the numbers of dog 
lovers, famous or un- 
known, who will lose 
their hearts to Mr. 
Kipling’s quartet of 
stories are countless, 
especially as it is the 
most charming and lov- 
able book he has ever 
written. 

Boots, the sturdy 
terrier who is the canine 
hero of it, and who has 
no-dash- parlour-tricks, 
Master says,” will rank 
with Buck and White 
Fang in Jack London’s 
dog stories and with Mr. 
Galsworthy’s jolly little 
animal among the classic 
dogs ofliterature. There 
is not the least doubt 
about it. Boots takes us 
for his own, as a good dog 
always does, before he 
has been in our company 
more than a moment. 
Why, his very introduc- 
tion to us does the trick, and it comes on Mr. Kipling’s 
very first page: 

* Please may I come in? I am Boots... . This is Flat- 
in-Town. I live here with Own God. I tell: There is 
walk-in-Park-on-lead. There is off-lead-when-we-come-to-the 
grass. There is ‘nother dog, like me, off-lead. I say: 
“Name ?’ Hesays: “ Slippers.’ Hesays: ‘Name?’ I say: 
‘ Boots.’ He says: ‘Iam very fine dog. I have Own God 
called Miss.’ Isay: ‘Iam very fine dog. I have Own God 
called Master.’ There is walk-round-on-toes. There is Scrap. 
There is Proper Whacking. Master says: ‘ Sorry! Awfully 
sorry! All my fault.’ Slippers’ Miss says: ‘ Sorry! My 
fault too.” Mastersays: ‘So gladitis both ourfaults ...’” 
It will be observed from this brief snatch out of 

the opening page of the first story that Mr. Kipling has 
made another of his gallant attempts in technique to 
overcome the peril which faces all who seek to convey 
in human language the utterance of animals. The most 
successful writers of dog stories hitherto have avoided 
making a dog speak. They have given their analysis 


By 
Thomas Moult 


of the dog’s mind in descriptive form. But Mr. Kipling 
goes boldly out for dialogue. His Boots speaks in a 
vivid staccato that resembles to a remarkable extent the 
snappy bark of a Highland terrier in particular, and he 
has succeeded. For long periods we are under the spell : 
we feel that this is the authentic voice of a dog—or rather 
that it would be a dog’s speech if it could speak in human 
terms. He has also been 
wise to dovetail the do- 
ings of men and women 
along with the doings of 
his animals. Thus the 
stories have their brilliant 
relief and contrast— 
especially as they are 
stories with genuine 
human interest. Indeed 
we conceive an affection 
for the Two Own Gods ’”’ 
as we watch their move- 
ments through the dogs’ 
eyes. And the growth 
from babyhood to boy- 
hood of the ‘ Smallest 
Peoples”? becomes a 
sheer delight. 

But the dog is the 
thing, after all. We are 
privileged to join with 
him and his four-footed 
friends in the most 
gorgeous and yet the 
most natural doggy ad- 
ventures, such as that of 
chasing a rat, or foxes, 
or (grave offence that 
earns them more “‘ proper 
whackings calves in 
the field. We are with 
them when they kill a 
hedgehog—** There were 
hedgehog in ditch. He 


“ One time I saw Tags in Wood Edge. rounded up. I said loud. 
I told about Ravager.” 


From “Thy Servant a Dog,” by Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan). 


Hunt Terrier came out 
of bushes and pushed him 
into a wetness. He un- 
rounded. Hunt Terrier 
killed. [I said : ‘ You are most wonderful, wise, strong, fine 
dog.’’’ We share their emotions about the Sabbath—‘ There 
was Bell Day, when Master comes black-all-over, and walks 
slow with shiny box on top and ‘ don’t-you-play-with-my- 
brolly.’”’ And finally (for quotations cannot go on for 
ever, although we could go on for nearly ever) we are with 
the little creatures when they formulate their ideas about 
work : 

“Ravager said: ‘ What are your dirty game?’ He said: 
‘Rats.’ And he said he held rat-records at three pubs. We 
said: ‘What are pubs?’ He said: ‘Lummy! You make 
me ache!’ And he said pubs were where E went after ’is 
job. Slippers said: ‘What are E?’ Toby Dog said: 
‘Im, which is Own God.’ I said: ‘ What are job?’ He 
said: ‘What gets you your grub.’ I said: ‘ That are at 
Adar when bell goes for Own Gods’ Middle-eat, which are 
Lunch.’ He said: ‘ You know fat lots, you do!’”’ 


It is gratifying to see that Mr. Kipling’s hand has lost 
none of its old mastery. 
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A LAWYER’S HUMAN SIDE: 
Sir John Simon’s Speeches 


“‘Comments and Criticisms.” 
John Simon. 8s, 6d. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


At first sight this book did not attract me. The table 
of contents showed that it consists for the most part of 
speeches and addresses, some delivered on controversial, 
others upon honorific occasions. They were brought 
together by Sir John’s secretary, Mr. Rowland Evans, in 
the hope, says the chilly foreword, “‘ that some passages 
may be worth perusal.”” Not a promising start, I thought ! 
However, I was agreeably put in the wrong. 

Sir John Simon has won fame and a vast fortune at the 
Bar by his gift of clear expression and by untiring industry 
in getting up his cases. He says there is no need for an 
advocate to be eloquent. ‘‘ For every sort of tribunal 
it is forcible and orderly statement far more than rhetorical 
elaboration which induces belief and effects persuasion.” 
This being so, no one would expect Sir John to make 
political speeches full of either fireworks or flowers. His 
method of addressing the House of Commons or a meeting 
of his (or anybody else’s) constituents is the method em- 
ployed by him in addressing a jury. He prepares care- 
fully; he marshals his arguments and illustrations in an 
orderly, logical manner. He is earnest, yet not insistent ; 
forcible, but never passionate; he might induce you to 
side with him, he would never swing you off your feet and 
set you vehemently applauding. That is why he cannot 
be a political leader. He is too intellectual, too reasonable, 
too detached. 

Yet all this has a compensating advantage. His speeches 
read well. The orations that call forth thunders of applause 
are, when they appear in print, like the remains of a gay 
garden féte next morning. The decorations that seemed 
so brilliant are seen to be tinsel, the lanterns with their 
light extinguished have a garish look. These calmly 
composed and quietly delivered speeches of Sir John 
Simon’s are as good to-day as they were when he made 
them, although one goes back twenty-four years and 
another eighteen. They still glow with the steady light 
of reason; they illuminate not only their special subjects 
(Home Rule, Disestablishment, the General Strike and so 
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forth), but the general mundane movement, the problems 
of all ages, the working of an acute analytical mind. 

Further than this the book has a claim on our gratitude. 
It reveals Sir John in a new character. No one thinks of 
him as a humorist; most people would say he was the 
last public man they would suspect of a sense of fun. 
Yet here we have ample evidence that he enjoys a joke as 
well as anybody. His criticism of Portia’s speech for the 
defence in the case of ‘‘ Shylock v. Antonio, Bassanio 
intervening ”’ is delightful : 

“Of course she was a lady barrister and it was her first 
brief ; so on both grounds we must speak with indulgence 
and consideration. But I don’t greatly admire her perform- ' 
ance as a matter of advocacy. No doubt that was a very fine 
passage, all about the quality of mercy, and it would have been 
a most admirable way of addressing the Court in mitigation, 
supposing that Antonio was going to be convicted. But since 
she had got in reserve that point about the pound of flesh, 
I must say I think she ought to have brought it out im- 
mediately. IfI had been the Duke of Venice, though I should 
have decided in Portia’s favour, I should have made her pay 
the costs of the first half-hour of the hearing.” 

Of games Sir John speaks with zest and jollity. The 
suggestion that a fourth cricket stump should be added 
prompts the remark that most of us find three quite 
enough and not infrequently one too many! Mention 
of golf in India reminds him that the “‘ greens ”’ are usually 
mud “ and the greenkeeper often a gaunt individual, very 
scantily clothed, who spends his time squatting on his heels 
as though he were perpetually considering the line of a 
putt, and whose tools consist, not of a mowing machine 
and a worm eradicator, but of a-watering pot and a 
plasterer’s trowel.” 

Even in a speech on such an occasion as that of the 
Oxford Ufiion centenary he can make fun of other dis- 
tinguished guests. “‘ Stern disciplinarian as our Alma Mater 
is, she had not forced us all into the same mould, as any- 
body can see who compares the outline of Mr. Belloc with 
the appearance of Viscount Cecil.”” Even about his pro- 
fession he can joke and call it a game. ‘‘ For the game 
of advocacy one wants a good digestion, a good temper, and 
a good clerk; and of these three the greatest is a good clerk.” 

A very human, pleasant, wise book. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


‘The Strange Death of President Harding.’””’ From 
the Diaries of Gaston B. Means, as told to May Dixon 
Thacker. 15s. (John Hamilton.) 


In “‘ The Strange Death of President Harding ”’ the first 
sentence of the foreword is: ‘‘ If Gaston Means should 
talk!’’ And for some three hundred pages he does so, 
bluntly, slangily, and to a mild citizen even shockingly, 
but his tale is one of absorbing interest. He is apparently 
well qualified to expose the brutality, the cynicism, the 
sordid background of the notorious Harding administra- 
tion, for he held the position of ‘“‘ Department of Justice 
Investigator ’’ and, as well, a confidential position under 
Mrs. Harding for the primary purpose of unearthing to 
the drabbest detail the President’s affair with Nan Britton, 
the mother of his only child. It is not a pretty story, 
but for those who stand in awe before the hypnotic ruth- 
lessness of American graft it is singularly revealing. The 
major thesis of the book—that Harding was murdered by 
his wife—is startling, and, as Mr. Means presents the 
evidence, all too plausible. 

One cannot help feeling a little sorry for Harding ; his 
mental, moral and spiritual equipment fitted him only 
for a mildly responsible post in a very small country 
town where he could misbehave without serious social 
consequences. But he was driven, driven, driven by a 
wife who lusted for power, by astute, cold-blooded politi- 
cians who saw in him the puppet quality so necessary to 
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their financial success and he never seemed to awaken to 
the difference between the White House in Washington 
and his own humble house in Marion, Ohio. He was 
probably honest enough; he was far less of a politician 
than have been his successors to the high office of President ; 
he never seemed to fathom the unplumbed, salt, estranging 
seas of political intrigue, and, finally, he was so senti- 
mental that he could not conceive of a base motive in a 
professed friend. But where one feels a certain pity for 
this incongruous figure, one can feel only contempt and 
loathing for his associates. They recognised no standards 
of conduct; when expedient—if Mr. Means is correct— 
they resorted to murder; their greed was unquenchable. 

Mr. Means, not long ago released from the Federal 
Penitentiary at Atlanta, told his story to May Dixon 
Thacker for publication. The manner of the writing is 
frequently irritating and somewhat humourless. For 
example, Mrs. Thacker in her preface says of Mr. Means’s 
revelation: ‘‘ The story is in no way a reflection on the 
American political system. On the contrary, it is a vindi- 
cation of this system. It clearly reveals how a Great 
Party (the capitals are Mrs. Thacker’s) was tricked and 
how it has extricated itself with a dignity and poise and 
surety of purpose unexcelled in history.”” These trumpet- 
ing, starry-eyed words must bring a wan smile to the lips 
of many an American who is, at the same time, a staunch 
Republican. 
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LONDON, TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY By 


The Varied Sights of a Great City 


“London Promenade.” Written and illustrated by 
W. Gaunt. 25s. net. (Studio.) 

“‘London Lanes.’”’ Written and illustrated by Alan 
Stapleton. 15s. net. (Bodley Head.) 


Of the making of many books about London there is 
no end. Nor indeed, while the city continues to expand 
and when new generations succeed one another who knew 
it not even as their fathers knew it, is there any likeli- 
hood of there being any cessation in the almost daily 
outpouring of such things. Those who are acquainted 
with the manifold ramifications of the city, both in its 
historical and topographical aspects, and how many who 
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Tower and the Abbey, and so forth, have ceased to be 
very attractive to those bright young people who have 
perhaps, in their childhood, heard of the things, and in 
their mature youth have determined not (in their own 
sprightly phraseology) to give them the glad eye. Mr. 
Gaunt at any rate will have none of them. To him the 
Empire and the Alhambra, the old Café Royal (with such 
an excellent drawing of the place one knew so well, Consule 
Planco, and such a really Manet-like rendering of its 
typical habitués) and all the purlieus of Leicester Square, 
where Ciro’s discreet frontage deadens the sound of the 
tub-orator nearby, and Shakespeare in stone looks and 
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Silhouette of London. 


From “ London Promenade,” by W. Gaunt (Studio). 


know very little about it save what they glean from the 
labours of others, throw themselves with a sort of blood- 
thirsty zeal on the well-worn topic; until one is inclined 
to cry ‘“‘Hold! Enough!” But here and there, fitfully 
emerging, as sari nantes from the gurgite vasto, there come 
to the surface books on London which are yet really worth 
attention, and are welcome contributions to the mass of 
sound work which has preceded, and will in due course, 
no doubt, follow them. 

The two works under review differ from each other in 
most respects, but have the common interest of dealing 
with aspects of the great city in an original way. The 
first is a mélange of the topographical and the social, 
as it were, and presents us, by its vivid and often 
amusing text as well as by its illustrations (both by the 
author), with a picture of that London which the older 
among us knew so well, and something of which still 
lingers in secluded fastnesses to the evident wonderment 
of a later generation. 

It is a book which is as original in intention as it is in 
execution. To the author the ordinary guide-book land- 
marks, as they may be termed, are by no means alluring. 
Indeed I am inclined to think that such things as the 


muses On sO many and such wonderful changes, are the 
attractive spots. 

Indeed, in the ‘“‘ London Promenade” you are seldom 
far from the garish lights of this centre of night-life, with 
that raffish air that it has worn for so long, and which, 
even in these more sober days, has not entirely deserted it. 

To turn to the second of these London books is to 
emerge into a region of pure topography and history. 
Those who remember Mr. Stapleton’s delightful book on 
“London Alleys, Byways and Courts,” published some 
six years ago, will know with what charm of draughts- 
manship he illustrates his subjects. In the present work 
his technique has improved, and a certain quality of hard- 
ness which characterised some of the pictures in the earlier 
book (but only some of them) is here absent. There are, 
Mr. Stapleton tells us, no fewer than nine hundred lanes 
in London, and he appears to have something informative 
to say about them all. When one thinks of the vast area 
to be covered and the intricacies of a great city, of which 
these lanes form the tiniest of arteries, one can realise what 
a labour has been entailed in merely tracing them, apart 
from that of describing them and the historical facts 
attached to so many of them. 
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TWO DISCOVERIES OF ENGLAND 


Through Austrian Eyes 


“England, the Unknown Isle.” By Paul Cohen- 


Portheim. Translated by Alan Harris. 8s.6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 


“Rough Islanders.’”” By Henry Wood Nevinson. 
7s. 6d. (Routledge.) 

It is a consolation for us English, resigned to thinking 
of ourselves as the most unpopular people in Europe, to 
find that those who take the trouble to know us are gener- 
ally complimentary. Among the many recent discoverers 
of England—Spanish, German, French, Czechoslovak— 
none has been a closer, more detailed observer, more 
penetrating and sympathetic, than this Austrian, Mr. 
Cohen-Portheim. That he was interned in England during 
the War has not made him less—perhaps it made him 
more—enthusiastic ; and his occasional shafts of wit have 
ever a kindly touch, as when he writes : 

“To a foreigner the word ‘ Englishman’ calls up a picture 


of a rich tourist, but to an Englishman the word ‘ foreigner ’ 
suggests waiters, hairdressers, organ-grinders and small shop- 


keepers.” 
He admires our manners immensely—even an official opens 
a conversation with a courteous ‘‘ What can I do for 
you ? ’’—which he ascribes partly to our climate—which 
“has the same antipathy to anything immoderate or 
extreme as its product the Englishman has ’’—partly to 
that ideal of repression which is the key-note of our best 
education. But this ideal makes us much misunderstood. 
We are anything but the unimpassioned beings we appear : 
“It is just because the Englishman is a man of very strong 
impulses that his education aims at subduing them, and 


because the unregenerate savage within him is still pretty 
strong that he keeps him chained up.” 


Mr. Cohen-Portheim thinks that the Saxon predominates 
most strongly in our mixed ancestry and thus explains our 
passionate love of the country, which is for him the motive 
of all our actions. Well, the Saxon distrusted towns and 
shied off them. Having starved out Augusta he left it 
to fall derelict, so that London preserves scarcely a trace 
of the Roman city. ‘‘ The idea of the town as a work of 
art is nothing to us,’’ says our author. But while we 
agree with him here in respect of provincial manufacturing 
towns, he seems to push his theory too hard in London ; 
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his chapter on the great City is so vivid, so appreciative of 
its splendours, that one wonders he does not see that 
these are the product of an enthusiasm equal to his own. 
One knows many Londoners who can hardly be induced 
to sleep a night out of London. One old delusion (as it 
seems to us) Mr. Cohen-Portheim retains. He defends 
our foreign policy against the common charge of treachery 
and hypocrisy : we are no worse than any other nation. 
But he none the less implicitly believes in the far-reaching 
and astute nature of England’s plans—such as, he says, 
she is now pursuing in Asia. ‘‘ Europe ’’ has been defined 
as a ‘‘ group of wicked old men sitting round a table in 
secret.’’ Can England be the same ? It does not accord with 
our popular theory of “ muddling through.” But how 
should foreigners understand our policy when we seldom 
understand it ourselves ? 

Where the Teuton analyses and explains, Mr. Nevinson 
is content to observe and report. The Crown, the aristo- 
cracy, gentry, middle and working classes pass in successive 
review, described in that beautiful, easy English which 
makes all Mr. Nevinson’s writing so pleasurable. But one 
wishes he would not sneer at those who, presumably he 
thinks, would consider themselves above him. Such jibes 
not only distort the picture; their unfairness is revealed 
again and again by Mr. Nevinson’s own observations only 
a page or two farther on. The later chapters are far 
more congenial. Among peasants, mechanics, miners and 
fishermen, in slum dwellings and the deadly monotonies of 
‘‘ mass production,” Mr. Nevinson is wholly at home, and 
he writes with deep insight and sympathy. These are 
fine, moving pages, to be read not with much comfort ; 
but at least we may thank Heaven things have moved 
since the days of “ Sybil,’”’ “‘ Mary Barton” and “ Ralph 
Rashleigh.’”’ In pleasanter mood the chapter on English 
humour, which Mr. Nevinson claims as the base of all 
that is best in English nature (a hundred stories of the 
War support him), is delightful. 

Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson’s accompanying illustrations are 
vigorous and effective, but one feels that they would 
accord better with a different style in the writing. Rather 
like putting a piece of new cloth on an old garment. 


IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


“The Annals of Covent Garden and Its Neighbour- 
hood.” By E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 16 illustrations. 18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 

By Covent Garden and its neighbourhood Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor means the area bounded by Long Acre, St. 
Martin’s Lane, the Strand, and Drury Lane. This area 
comes into history as a garden and burial ground of the 
monks of St. Peter’s, Westminster. Henry VIII made 
it a pasture for his sheep. After being the property of 
the Protector Somerset, it was granted to the first Earl of 
Bedford, in whose family it remained for as many years 
as there are days in a year. The Cecils wanted it; but 
the fourth earl declared he would ‘‘ impoverish ’: himself 
if he sold it—a reason strange to modern ears. The 
fourth earl laid out the square and engaged Inigo Jones 
to build the famous Piazzas and St. Paul’s Church. And 
so Covent Garden became a fashionable quarter. The 
patent for the market was granted to the fifth earl of 
Bedford in 1671. The golden age of Covent Garden was 
the eighteenth century, when it was remarkable for the 
men and women eminent in literature, art, music, and 
the drama who lived or forgathered in the tributary 
streets and by-ways. It is with these, and some others 
more notorious than famous, that Mr. Chancellor is chiefly 
concerned. The list is a formidable one. In rather less 
than 300 pages he has packed the essence of material for 
a thousand. The result is a work of fascinating interest 


and permanent value. Francis AITKEN. 


COUNTRY BY-WAYS 


“Green Fields of England: A Book of Footpath 
Travels.” ByClareCameron. 12s.6d.net. (Constable.) 

This is another addition to that rapidly increasing series 
of books whose motive is to discover ‘‘ the England that 
is England,’ by the simple expedient of taking England 
unawares and going round to the back door when she is 
expecting you to arrive at the front. Miss Cameron 
visits the Chilterns, the Thames Valley, the Cotswolds, 
East Anglia, some Yorkshire abbeys, the Welsh Border, 
Central Wales, and, of course, Sussex. She goes to most 
of the obvious places in those districts but arrives at them 
by devious footpath routes. The footpaths are her chief 
concern. Rather than forsake one she will leave Castle 
Howard a mile away to the right and follow it hot-foot for 
the nearest ruin. 

But such is the infinite diversity of the English scene 
that one can usually find the sort of thing that one sets 
out to find, and such is its kindness that that which is 
sought will not be long withheld from the seeker. What 
it cannot guarantee is that every such seeker who “ seems 
to have a spirited kinship with Richard Jefferies and 
Edward Thomas ’’ will, ipso facto, ‘‘ capture the mood of 
the English pastoral.’’ The process is more difficult than 
the mere abandoning of mechanised transport for a good 
stout stick and a haversack on a bright spring morning. 

If we cannot all become Richard Jefferieses, many of 
us could become Richard Cobbets, and Richard Cobbet 


managed very well on his horse. REGINALD POLE, 
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THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 


New Light on a Quaint Friendship 


““ The Hamwood Papers of the Ladies of Llangollen and 
Caroline Hamilton.”” Edited by Mrs. G. H. Bell. 21s. 
net. (Macmillan.) 


For over a hundred and fifty years speculation has been 
concerned with the motives which induced two Irish ladies 
of high birth, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, 
to ‘‘ elope ’’ together, in May, 1778, despite the efforts of 
their respective families to prevent them, from Ireland to 
Llangollen, where 
they lived, united 
in love and amity, 
for fifty-one years 
In their picturesque 
house here, Plas 
Newydd, they resided 
for forty-eight years, 
until death severed 
the partnership in 
1829; the survivor 
died two and a half 
years later. Through- 
out all the long years 
of their residence at 
Plas Newydd, the 
Ladies of Llangollen - 
were only absent for 
one night from their 
home, the occasion 
when they slept at 
Barmouth in July, 
1827. Naturally 
they became a legend 
whose echoes ex- 
tended far beyond 
the village they 
squired,’’ bullied, 
tended, and doctored. 
Many celebrated 
people stopped to 
visit them, for Plas 
Newydd was on the 
great high road from 
England to Holy- 
head and_ Ireland; 
their visitors included 
Sir Walter Scott, 
Wellington, Madame 
de Genlis and her 
daughter, Lady 
Edward FitzGerald, 
Miss Seward, and 
Wordsworth, who 
celebrated the friend- 
ship of the Ladies in the sonnet ending : 

“In ours the Vale of Friendship, let this spot 
Be nam’d, where faithful to a low-roof’d cot 
On Deva’s banks, ye have abode so long, 


Sisters in love, a love allowed to climb 
Ev’n on this earth, above the reach of Time.”’ 


As they grew old, the eccentricities of the Ladies increased ; 
they had from the outset adopted a masculine style of 
dress, and wore their hair short. They were in fact 
pioneers of those cultured and independent, but often 
eccentric, women who are to-day frequently met with as 
artists, schoolmistresses, and of a mode of life jestingly 
termed “ bachelor.’” Lady Eleanor Butler, the senior of 
Miss Ponsonby by some seventeen years, was distinctly 
of a masculine type, and was the dominant member of the 
strange partnership; her friend, Sarah, was in youth 
more gentle, feminine, and vivacious. Lady Eleanor had 
the protective instinct strongly marked in her nature. 
She had “ reached the age of thirty without having one 


From “The Hamwood Papers of the Ladies of Llangollen,” by Caroline Hamilton (Macmillan). 
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lover ’’; but she had become the devoted friend of Sarah 
Ponsonby when the latter was quite a little girl. 

The real reason for the ‘‘ elopement’’—when Miss 
Ponsonby was twenty-three and Lady Eleanor nearly forty 
—now transpires in the book under review. Hitherto it 
had been believed that they—or one of them—had been 
crossed in love and, finding men base deceivers, had 
resolved to retire from the world of fashion, courtship, and 
unrest. But it now 
is clear from the 
interesting letters, 
and diary of Mrs. 
Goddard, quoted by 
Mrs. Bell, that Sarah 
Ponsonby, who lived 
with her cousin, Lady 
Elizabeth Fownes, 
fled in order to escape 
the illicit amatory 
advances of her 
cousin’s husband and 
her own host, Sir 
William Fownes. So 
she “leapt out of 
the window” one 
night, and armed 
with a pistol and her 
little dog, ‘‘ Frisk,” 
she joined her be- 
loved friend, Eleanor, 
in a barn, where they 
“lay two nights on 
straw.’ They walked 
six miles over the 
mountains, and 
eventually reached 
Waterford.. Here 
they were tracked by 
the servants of their 
families and were be- 
trayed by the barking 
of ‘‘Frisk.’”’ Andso, 
in the flustered de- 
scription of one of 
their relatives, ‘‘ The 
Runaways are caught 
and we shall soon see 
our amiable friend 
again whose conduct, 
though it has an 
appearance of impru- 
dence, is, I am sure, 
void of serious im- 
propriety. There were no gentlemen concerned, nor does 
it appear to be anything more than a scheme of romantic 
friendship.” 

Lady Eleanor in disgrace was now threatened with in- 
carceration in a convent despite her mature age, so she 
again disappeared and fled to the house of the naughty 
Sir William Fownes, where she was secretly admitted by 
Sarah Ponsonby, who kept her friend concealed in a closet 
opening from her bedroom. Food was brought up for her 
by a servant girl, Mary Carryl, who later accompanied 
the Ladies to Llangollen, where the brawny wench, who 
was known as “ Molly the Bruiser,’’ protected and served 
them for long years. 

Finding it useless to frustrate the resolve of Eleanor and 
Sarah to go away and live together, their relatives no 
longer sought to restrain them, and so the twain settled 
at Plas Newydd, where the long years stretched before 
them full of peace and love and mutual interests after the 
agitations and storms that had preceded their arrival. 


Mrs. Tighe with her daughter 
(Mrs. Hamilton) as a child. 
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Lady Eleanor in particular rejoiced ; for many years she 
kept a journal recording every incident of their joint lives 
—their visitors, their activities in the village, the manage- 
ment of their house, what they ate, and what their minor 
maladies. Often her entries were simply expressions of 
happiness in association with Sarah : 

“ September 24th, 1785. Read Madame de Sévigné. My 
love drawing. From seven till nine in sweet converse with 
the delight of my heart over the Fire. Papered our Hair. 

“December 7th. Spent the evening without candles by 
the light of the Fire and faint glimmering of a pale Moon, 
talking over our affairs. My Sweet Love. A Silent Pensive 
Day.” 

In the journals quoted by Mrs. Bell those for the years 
1786 and 1787 seem to be missing. I can throw some 
light on what happened to the volume for the latter year. 
Lady Bulwer Lytton, who was living in Llangollen in 
September, 1854, relates in a letter to A. E. Chalon, R.A. : 

““T have had the most joyous and genuine laugh I have had 
since the year before the Flood, when I was 15. Doubtless 
you have ‘ heard tell’ of those misguided and romantic old 
ladies, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, who eloped (!) 
from Ireland, Miss Ponsonby dressed as a groom in top-boots 
and buckskin unmentionables, Lady E. as a peasant girl or 
some such misévéré. Well, they came and settled down here 
at Plas Newydd, and in 1787 Lady Eleanor kept a journal, 
which I have been reading. It is written with a crow-quill 
in a very fine Italian hand and Jooks like poetry—but is the 
very prosiest of prose. Their menus du diner are minutely 
given, and as the dinners certainly were not such as Vatel 
would have achieved, they (the old ladies) appear to have 
been martyrs to indigestion, the attacks of which seem to have 
been as regular and relentless as the visits of the tax-gatherer, 
n’ayant rien de caché pour les amis. They also give minute 
descriptions of the emetics which they were in the habit of 
taking, but these latter, like a fashionable husband, did not 
remain with them long, and they, like ditto wives, appear to 
have been considerably relieved by getting rid of them... . 
The perusal of this priceless document I owe to a great ally 
of mine, the Old Parish Clerk, who was a protégé of the old 


One must not forget to relate that the villain of the piece, 
Sir William Fownes, met with appropriate retribution a 
month after the second departure of Miss Ponsonby. He 
died of ‘‘a strangulation or gout in the stomach,’’ and 
before the end admitted that it was “‘ his own fault that he 
was punished for.’’ Lady Elizabeth Fownes died a month 
later. But the Ladies of Llangollen lived on for over half 
a century; their house became a museum and their fame 
is great unto the present day. 


A SUFFOLK DIARY 


The Bungay gentleman whose diary makes ‘‘ An English- 
man at Home and Abroad, 1792-1828 ”’ (10s. 6d. ; Heath 
Cranton) is John Barber Scott. The diary is easily classed 
as something of a discovery and, as edited by Mrs. Ethel 
Mann, it gives us much of the best material to hoist the 
book well up in its class. The larger life of the period, as 
well as some pictures of the contemporary country-side, 
has its share in these readable records. For John Scott is 
one of those exclusive people who actually conversed with 
Napoleon and he does not forget to increase the importance 
of his document immeasurably by detailing his encounter 
with the great man at Elba. 


THE PRINCE OF PICKPOCKETS 


Mr. Richard S. Lambert has written a study of George 
Barrington, whose fame is partly made by several diction- 
aries of quotations as one of those 

“True patriots all; for, be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good.” 
He entitles his book “‘ The Prince of Pickpockets ”’ (12s. 6d. ; 
Faber & Faber), and deals adequately and thoroughly 
with the astonishing career of Barrington. At the same 
time we are not to conclude that Barrington wrote the 
famous Prologue with which he is commonly associated, 
and which contains the much-quoted tag. The fame of 
this incomparable convict rests more securely on the 
record which Mr. Lambert has now put together in attrac- 
tive and readable form—a rarer story than a deal of fiction. 


New Bodley Head Books 


STEINHAUER 


The Kaiser’s Master Spy 

The Story as told by himself and edited by 
S. T. FELSTEAD. With an Introduction by 
ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD HALL, K.C.M.G., M.P., 
formerly Director of Naval Intelligence. With 
24 illustrations. 18s. net 

This is one of the most important of recent 
books on pre-War Germany. Steinhauer, the 
guiding spirit in German Espionage, here tells 
the full story of German Secret Service work 
from 1900-1914, and his account, absolutely 
authentic, is more exciting than most fiction. 
As he was in close attendance on the Kaiser 
for nearly thirty years, his descriptions of his 
master’s personal character are more interest- 
ing than anything that has hitherto been 
published. 


TINKER, TAILOR— 


Being an account of a Journey round the World 
for a Wager 


By “Greenhorn” 
With numerous illustrations from photographs. 
8s. 6d. 

The author, who was in poor health directly 
after the war, accepted and won a bet to work 
his passage right round the world in five years 
without taking any money from home. He 
here tells the story of those five years—how he 
worked in lumber camps, mines, sailing-ships 
and tramps, how he joined the North-West 
Mounted Police, was a sheep farmer in Australia, 
and how he worked his passage as a plate-boy 
and as a steward in an emigrant ship. 


The GLORY OF BRITAIN 


By David Masters 

Author of ‘“‘ The Wonders of Salvage,” etc. 
Fully illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

The author shows in this book what the 
peoples of the world owe to Britain for the 
marvellous scientific discoveries, electrical in- 
ventions, feats of exploration, building, art 
and literature which have made her famous. 
A book for all who love Britain and the Empire. 


Fiction 7s. 6d. net each 


PLAIN MURDER 


By C. S. Forester 
“Intensely interesting as a study of the 
criminal mind ...an able achievement.’’— 
Morning Post 


BAGATELLE 


and some other Diversions 
By George Preedy 


“Intensely dramatic sketches .. . colourful, 
vivid, whimsical . . . a worthy successor to 
‘General Crack’ and ‘ The Rocklitz.’’’—S. P. 
B. Mais in The Daily Telegraph 


KATINKA 


By Irene Forbes-Mosse 
Author of ‘“‘ Don Juan’s Daughters.” 


TEN DAYS WONDER 
By Muriel Hine 


John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd. 
Vigo Street Wit 
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A SOURCE-BOOK FOR HISTORY: By 


Diaries of an Equerry to George III 


** The Diaries of Colonel the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, 
Equerry to His Majesty King George III.” Edited 
with Notes by F. McKno Bladon, with a Foreword by 


Frances Countess of Warwick. 18s. net. (Bodley 
Head.) 
These Grevilles are always important. Robert Fulke 


Greville, whose diaries are now given to us edited by Mr. 
F. McKno Bladon, was an equerry in waiting to George III, 
and a second cousin of that Charles Greville whose famous 
diaries have yet to be quite adequately exploited. They 
seem, these Grevilles, to be permanently on point duty in 
busy thoroughfares of life. Robert of that ilk comes to 
life in this presentation of his diaries, and he involves in his 


George Knowles 


vital activities and machinations by Colonel Wellbred what 
time his royal master behaves either curiously or insanely 
or, very often, as cleverly as the best*of those in the circle. 

Madame D’Arblay’s unsolicited testimonial, quoted by 
the editor, is also brought home to us—“‘ there is something 
in Colonel Wellbred, so equal and so pleasing, it is im- 
possible not to see him with approbation and to speak of 
him with praise.’’ Robert Greville does not rank with 


the great ones nor with his contemporary cousin nor with 
his fellow servant of the Court who has so aptly nicknamed 
him. But his diary is an asset to a growing class of readers 
who, at the bidding of Lord Ponsonby, have been taught 
to revel in the literature of diaries. 


H.M. King George III Returning from Hunting. 


From the picture by Pollard Junior, engraved by M. Dubourg. 


(By permission of Messrs. Fores). 


From “ The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville,” by F. McKno Bladon (John Lane). 


jerky but pointed style a procession of desirable people 
of the period. He, it must be remembered, was Fanny 
Burney’s Colonel Wellbred and the fame of his concurrent 
diarist at the Court of George III immediately guarantees 
the value of the new diaries. They could not fail to justify 
the text of a foreword which is written by Frances Countess 
of Warwick—the remindér that most of our history has 
been made by rulers who have paid more attention to the 
trivial than to the serious things. 

The trivial things of this picture of the Court of 
George III are not always so trivial. They become 
important as one studies a remarkable period of British 
history. They are delightful entertainment for the un- 
concentrated reader but they are often what has been 
roughly called ‘‘ the goods ’’ for the professional historian. 
There is indeed still much that is mistaken to disperse 
about the life and habits of Farmer George. Robert 
Greville in his simple, forthright way helps us to a proper 
atmosphere in an English crisis—a short thirteen years of 
eighteenth century life at a point which needs all the light 
that can be shed upon it. A great deal of the history of 
this period may not have been made by the monarch. 
But it was made all round him and the people who made 
it march in and out of this diary, observed in small and 


The monotony of a great deal of life in the royal cir- 
cumstances of the time is no discouraging feature of Robert 
Greville’s jottings. He has other things to discuss as 
when the famous harpsichordist comes to Court and he 
admires ‘‘ some of his compositions played as I have heard 
them by Lady Hamilton.’’ So we are reminded of a 
famous lady, that friend of Charles Greville who was Emma 
Hart and who lives in the foot-notes to history for a greater 
friendship still. In another but not less entertaining class 
is Robert Greville’s story on the first importation of merino 
sheep into this country. Farmer George, Sir Joseph 
Banks and Greville are the prime movers in this movement 
after that ‘‘ accidental conversation I had with the King 
in Richmond Gardens,’’ and here is the conversation as 
reported by Greville. 

Robert Greville’s diary, like all good diaries, improves 
on acquaintance, partly perhaps because the king himself 
improves with the passage of time. Ultimately we 
are taken to Weymouth where the third part of this 
diary was written and where the king found life to 
suit him. It is this part of the diary which carries 
the pleasant scene of His Majesty’s return from hunting 
in a picture probably painted after the beneficial stay at 
Weymouth, 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLT 


‘England in the Age of the American Revolution.” 
By L. B. Namier. 25s. (Macmillan.) 


In the history of North America the 8th of September, 
1760, is a date that stands four-square as a landmark. At 
Montreal on the morning of that day Vaudreuil, the French 
viceroy of Canada, sent through the British outposts a 
letter accepting the stern demands of his opponent, Jeffery 
Amherst, the British commander-in-chief. New France 
had fallen ; and with the capitulation of Canada there was 
surrendered to the British Crown more than had ever 
been surrendered to any Crown before. It might have been 
expected that this triumphant culmination to the efforts of 
British regulars and American provincials would have led to 
a continued and firmer union of interest and effort. Actually 
it might be said with truth that on thatSeptember day of 1760 
the first rift, soon to open to a fissure and later to yawn to 
a chasm, developed in the solidarity of the victorious side. 

After the Treaty of Paris in 1763 the defence of an 
empire which had received such substantial accretions in 
Asia and America necessarily occupied the attention of the 
British Government. It implied the maintenance of a 
standing army in America, a project to which the colonists 
were bitterly opposed. Nothing would convince them that 
France was merely scotched, not killed. Curiously enough 
in less than a fortnight after the signing of the Treaty of Paris 
the colonists were to realise that there was an aftermath 
of trouble in the discontent of the pro-French Indians whose 
lands had been sequestrated. Pontiac’s war was remarkable 
as throwing up an Indian leader of remarkable powers of 
organisation, and as revealing an unexpected skill, tenacity 
and concert among the Indians themselves. Some of the 
colonies suffered terribly, but it was, in the main, by the 
efforts of English soldiers that the tide of rebellion was at 
length rolled back. To Great Britain, crippled with 
the cost of her share in the Seven Years’ War, it seemed 
unfair that she should be called upon to undertake the 
entire cost of the defence of the American colonies. She 
was ready to bear the whole naval cost, but for the land 
forces she expected the provincials to pay a part. There 
were in existence laws of navigation and trade—to which 
the colonists had never raised objection—which, had they 
been observed, would have obviated all difficulty. But 
smuggling was carried on by the colonists to a staggering 
extent—worse still, there had been much scandalous illicit 
trade with the enemy in the late war. The famous Stamp 
Act was introduced merely to obtain from the American 
colonists, in the least objectionable way possible, one-third 
of the £300,000 required annually to maintain a garrison 
in America to protect the colonists from the Indians, from 
future European aggression, and from the land speculator 
and the landgrabber within their own borders. 

If we wish to understand how England reacted to the 
attitude taken up by her colonists in North America it would 
seem that we ought to be given a picture of the circumstances 
which have been very briefly summarised in the preceding 
paragraphs. Mr. Namier however tells us practically nothing 
whatever about them, and this being so, we feel that the 
title of his book is nota happy one. For he deals not with 
“‘ England,” but entirely with the House of Commons, and 
‘ The Age of the American Revolution ’’ is a little misleading. 

‘The opening sentence of his volume provides the key to 
the whole : ‘‘ The social history of England could be written 
in terms of membership of the House of Commons.” This 
is a statement with which we profoundly disagree. We 
really do not come to grips with America in Mr. Namier’s 
book until page 265, where in Part IV he gives the names 
and the sentiments of the members, by classes, with a 
knowledge of, or an interest in, America—the West Indians, 
the Merchants, the Army Officers, the Naval officers, the 
land speculators; and this is followed by an extremely 
useful survey of the question of the proposed retention of 
Guadeloupe instead of Canada. In its limited specialised 
scope this book, which is most admirably documented, will be 
a useful companion to the works of Alvord, Beer, Channing, 
Hinkhouse, Howard and Van Tyne. F. E. Wuitton. 
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HENRY IRVING 
Gordon Craig 


Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT (Evening Standard) : 
“A convincing, an adorable portrait of a great 
man.” 

Mr. H. M. WALBROOK (Daily Telegraph) : 
““The most important book that has so far 
been written on any of our great actors... 
full of vision and originality. He makes Irving 
live before us.”’ 

Mr. SEYMOUR HICKS (Fveryman): “A 

masterpiece of biography.” 
Remarkably illustrated. 
G, Prospectus post free. 


JANE AUSTEN 
R. Brimley Fohnson 


Mr. Brimley Johnson is a recognised authority 
on Jane Austen. This book, which is the 
culmination of many years’ research, study and 
critical discussion, presents a complete view of 
Jane Austen’s life, her work, her family, and 
her critics. Full lists of authorities, detailed 
appendices, maps of the country of the novels, 
and 8 half-tone illustrations complete the 
volume. 15s. net. G, Prospectus post free 


HEINRICH HEINE 


Professor H. Walter 


““He adopts the right method in dealing with 
the history of a great poet. He has done 
everything that patient research could do. 
And his critical judgments are just.” —Mr. H. W. 
NEVINSON in the New Statesman. 12s. 6d. net 


I5s. net 

Viscount Grey of Fallodon } 

The enlarged edition of ‘“‘ Fly Fishing,” with 

new chapters by Lord Grey and Eric Fitch 

Daglish’s wood-engravings, is already reprinting. 

“It is a classic of literature and of angling. No 

one with an affection for really good writing 

could fail to delight in it, and no angler could 
fail to be taught and hel 


by it.”—Morning 
Post. tos. 6d. net. 


Prospectus post free 


THE GLANCE BACKWARD 
Richard Church 


New poems: with five drawings by Robert 
Austin: edition limited to 750 copies for sale. 
“‘ The poetic development of Mr. Richard Church 
is as interesting as any in the history of English 
poetry since the War. . . . This is a book of 
individual beauty, the best that Mr. Church has 
given us. Of Mr. Austin’s drawings, the highest 
praise is to say that they fit perfectly into their 
setting. Mr. Church’s is a quiet voice, but it 
is often the quiet voice that is heard the longest.” 
—Mr. L. A. G. STRONG in the Spectator. 
8s. 6d. net 


EVERYMAN 
Presented by Thomas Derrick 


This greatest of medieval moralities is as 
modern to-day as everit was. And Mr. Derrick 
presents it as a vital drama, his 73 wood- 
cuts enacting the play as it were before 
our eyes. Every detail of the book has been 
carefully planned to subserve a single end, and 
the result is something quite different from the 
ordinary ‘“‘illustrated edition.’”’ Demy 4to. 
15s net. Also a signed limited edition, each 
copy containing an extra signed woodcut, of 
which 135 copies only are for sale in England, 
at 63s. net. é. Prospectus post free. 
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NERO FOR THE LIBRARIES 


“‘ Nero, Emperor of Rome.”’ By Arthur Weigall. 21s. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

History is almost always wrong in details and right in a 
general way. We often praise men for virtues they did not 
possess, we often blame them for crimes they never com- 
mitted. But we may feel confident that they were virtuous 
or criminal in some other fashion. The verdicts of History, 
though they may not be supported by evidence, seldom err. 

Thus the world has long execrated the name of Nero as 
that of a despot, bloodthirsty and inexcusable, more than 
half crazy and vicious to a degree unexampled in the 
annals of depravity. Partly because it suited later em- 
perors to blacken his character, partly because the Christians 
represented him as Belial, Antichrist, the King of Un- 
righteousness, the Man of Sin, the Beast whose number in 
the Book of Revelation was 666, Nero became, as his best 
English biographer, Mr. Bernard Henderson, put it, ‘a 
type of inconceivable wickedness and unnatural horror.”’ 
It was Mr. Henderson’s task to dissipate that legend and to 
substitute for it a portrait more like the truth. 

It is surprising therefore to find the claim put forward 
that Mr. Arthur Weigall’s book “‘ for the first time ’’ shows 
Nero in a light less unamiable than that of tradition and 
popular fancy. All the more surprising in that Mr. Weigall 
in certain passages follows Mr. Henderson’s narrative very 


By Hamilton Fyfe 


closely. This is especially noticeable in such passages as 
those which relate the deaths of Nero and his tutor, Seneca. 
It may be said that no doubt both authors took the facts 
from the same sources, and we may leave the matter at 
that. Nothing however can explain away the statement 
that the view of Nero taken by Mr. Weigall is a new one. 

To scholars and persons who read history for knowledge 
this book offers nothing new. To the general reader it will 
give a very fair notion of the character of the Emperor and 
of the age and of life among wealthy and leisured Romans 
in the first century of the Christian era. Some discount 
must be allowed on the stories of lust and cruelty, treason 
and greed, which may make readers unacquainted with 
Roman literature suppose that decent people were very 
rare. They were no rarer then than at any other period of 
human history. But they were in the background; the 
front of the stage was filled by their opposites, and it is 
these with whom Mr. Weigall is concerned. Also it is 
upon the sensational rather than the solid that he lays the 
more stress. He might have made more of Nero’s talent 
for choosing men, of his good sense as a ruler during the 
earlier part of his reign, and less of his appearances as 
“artist ’’ in public. But no doubt it is the Emperor on 
the stage as a singer who intrigues the popular imagination 
and if this book is not popular it will miss its mark. 


A GREAT REVIVALIST 


“‘ George Whitefield, The Awakener.”” By Rev. Albert 
Belden, B.D. With an Introduction by Rt. Hon. 
Ramsay MacDonald. 12s. 6d. net. (Sampson Low.) 

Biographies of Whitefield are fairly numerous, but there 
will be a welcome for a new one so vividly wrought out 
as Mr. Belden’s. It is fair to say however that while the 
biography necessarily occupies the larger part of the present 
book, Mr. Belden has more than a biographical aim. He 
longs for a revival of Whitefield’s spirit in a form applicable 
to modern conditions, and in two or three concluding 
chapters he indicates what in his view that form should be. 
It would be outside the scope of this journal to attempt an 
estimate of Mr. Belden’s idea as to the way the theological 
ideas and methods of the eighteenth century should be 
translated for to-day. As to his ultimate contention— 
that the evangelistic spirit is to find its modern expression 
in bringing about a better social order by means of political 
activity—that too is outside our scope. One may perhaps 
suggest that from Whitefield, the flaming apostle of indi- 
vidual salvation, to this doctrine is rather a far cry, whether 
the doctrine itself be right or wrong. And the whole topic 
is, we fancy, rather more complicated than Mr. Belden has 
realised. However that may here be put aside. 

The story of Whitefield is in itself a fascinating one, and 
loses none of its magnetism in Mr. Belden’s telling. In its 
main outlines it is of course fairly well known. Mr. Belden 
has a certain number of fresh facts, specially in connection 
with Whitefield’s ‘‘ Bethesda,’”’ the orphan home he founded 
in America. But new or old, the tale holds us. This man, 
who anticipated John Wesley in the practice of “ field- 
preaching,’ deemed so undignified then, who spent his 
years in hurrying to and fro between England and America 
as a missionary of the Gospel, who could sway multitudes 
by the power of his oratory and at the same compel 
aristocratic rakes to seriousness, who died almost on the 
pulpit steps—this was a man whom a just judgment must 
pronounce with a greatness something like that of St. Paul. 
Mr. Belden tells us of his journeys; of the churches he 
founded ; of the adulation, varied by hostilities of the mob ; 
of his unceasing labours and his undying passion for souls— 
and we live with Whitefield and in him as we read. Once 
again, a very great man. 

There have been other verdicts. We are glad to see 
Mr. Belden’s faithful dealing with Dr. Johnson, who saw 
in Whitefield nothing more than a religious demagogue. 
Even more recent writers have belittled his fame, or tried 
to. Mr. Arnold Lunn, in a Life of Wesley, talks of 
Whitefield’s ‘‘ vanity,’’ because the preacher sought the 


countenance and help of the Countess of Huntingdon. 
This, and other criticisms of the kind, have been part of an 
effort to set Whitefield on a lower plane than Wesley— 


_a futile procedure, in all conscience. The difference between 


a height of a thousand feet and one of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine is surely negligible. Both men are so great 
in their own sphere that any difference, if it exists, is of 
no account. Of course a conventional religiousness, to-day 
no less than previously, will have little admiration for a 
man who refused to have his missionary zeal cramped by 
formal bonds. But any impartial judge will rate Johnson’s 
“ coffee-house gossip’ at its true value, and will declare, 
as Lecky (certainly no religious enthusiast) declared, that 
the appearance of Whitefield and the whole movement of 
which he was one of the protagonists, marked one of the 
really great formative events of our history. H. W. C. 


Brig.-General Spears 
whose book, ‘ Liaison 1914,”, has-just,been published (Heinemann). 
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THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
By Marjorie Bowen 


‘‘ William III and the Defence of Holland.” By Mary 
C. Trevelyan. 21s. (Longmans.) 


It was, in the year 1672, part of the design of Louis XIV, 
in his aspirations towards a revival of the Empire of 
Charlemagne, utterly to conquer the Netherlands, that 
“ valiant sandbank ”’ which the French monarch haughtily 
claimed to be no more than the muddy deposit of French 
rivers. The real enemy at whom the King of France 
aimed was the Habsburg, that shadowy but immovable 
Cesar, the hereditary foe of the Bourbons and their preten- 
sions ; the immediate annihilation of the United Provinces 
seemed easy enough. Louis XIV had the best generals, 
the finest army, the most perfect war organisation in the 
world ; his martial display, his wealth, the huge resources 
of the absolute monarchy built up by Richelieu, his personal 
renown (he was then at the zenith of his flamboyant man- 
hood) were such as to alarm even a mighty foe; England 
was his pensioner and the rest of Europe ill-prepared to 
withstand his presumptuous pretensions. 

Nor were the Dutch in a condition to meet any manner 
of attack; twenty years of a parliamentary oligarchy, 
under the rule of John de Witt, an idealist, a pacifist and 
a man shortsighted by reason of his own prejudices, had 
enervated them into a nation of traders and pamphleteers ; 
their barrier forts were in ruins, their men had been dis- 
couraged to train for arms; the military, aristocratic 
classes had long been powerless and, though they had 
maintained their ancient pride in their sea power, their 
land forces and defences had been completely neglected ; 
added to this their clumsy and complicated machinery of 
government was disjointed by discontent and party spites, 
for John de Witt was only popular among his own peculiar 
following. Such was the position of the Netherlands when 
the King of France hurled at them the full terror of his 
Jovian thunders. The result was chaos, despair, revolu- 
tion, the instant loss of all the provinces save Holland, 
Zeeland and those farthest north. In this desperate 
situation, which led directly to the fall and murder of 
John de Witt and his brother, the most unlikely event 
occurred. The young heir of the ancient House of Orange, 
born during the bitter eclipse of both his paternal and his 
maternal house, hitherto deprived of all the offices and 
honours worn so brilliantly by his illustrious ancestors, 
sprang to the rescue of his overwhelmed country, rallied 
what seemed her useless resources and roused a fervour of 
patriotism that in two campaigns drove the redoubtable 
enemy from the Netherlands. 

This youth was William III of Orange, a frail, elegant, 
austere and inexperienced prince of whom it was afterwards 
to be said: ‘‘ For thirty years he had the honour of being 
the foremost personage in Europe.” He spent his life in 
battling with France and in the end won, though he did 
not live to see the rout at Blenheim or the English flag 
flying over the rock of Gibraltar. 

It is the opening years of this extraordinary life that 
Miss Trevelyan has attempted to write in the book under 
review. She has brought patience and learning to the 
task but has lost her central protagonist in a mass of 
unimportant detail; she goes, too, over a good deal of 
ground, overfamiliar to English readers, in her accounts 
of the politics of Charles II and Louis XIV. Her style is 
pedestrian and the subject can ill bear this ; a bibliography 
is a grave lack, as also is any acknowledgment of the 
numerous recent works on the same subject. The maps 
are excellent and most useful, the illustrations seem care- 
lessly chosen; they are, at least, poor. It was a pity to 
give the wretched etching of: John de Witt with the 
De Baan portrait and the Dordrecht bust available. A 
careful, praiseworthy compilation, but one hardly likely 
to rouse much enthusiasm for a most remarkable man. 
The notes are an irritation ; the scholar will not need them 
and the ordinary reader will find them unintelligible. 


BLACKIE’S LIST 


A Notable Biography 


FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 


The Protessional Autobiograpy of MARION CLEEVE, 
Ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham Municipal 
Secondary School for Girls. Bound in cloth. 6s. net 
“As readable as any novel to those who are in 
sympathy with its world.”—The Times 


ALPINE FLOWERS 


THE Most CoMMON ALPINE PLANTS OF SWITZERLAND, 
AUSTRIA AND Bavaria. By DR. GUSTAV HEGI, 
lately Professor in the University of Munich. 
Authorised Translation by WINIFRED M. Deans, 
M.A., B.Sc. With 30 coloured and 8 black-and- 
white plates. Boundincloth boards. Size 8} x 5}in. 
7s. 6d. net 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


Its TRADITIONS AND LORE WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES. 
By F. MARIAN McNEILL. Strongly bound in 
buckram. 7s. 6d. net 

‘*Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, 
which will provide matter for many a literary 
dissertation.” —Morning Post 


SCOTLAND: THE ANCIENT 
KINGDOM 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Civilisations,”’ ‘‘ Ancient Man in Britain,” ‘‘ Foot- 
prints of Early Man,” etc. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


THE LARGE TYPE CONCISE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


A re-set and amplified edition of THE CONCISE 
Dictionary, beautifully printed and _ beautifully 
clear. With many useful addenda. 908 three- 
column pages. Foolscap 4to, cloth boards, 
7s. 6d. net; Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net; half- 
morocco, 16s. net 


GOLDSEEKERS AND BUSH- 
RANGERS IN NEW ZEALAND 


By JOHN RAWSON ELDER, M.A., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Otago, New 
Zealand; Editor of ‘‘Glimpses of Old New 
Zealand.” 3s. 6d. net 


TRUE STORIES OF MODERN 
EXPLORERS 


By B. WEBSTER SMITH. Detailed and living 

descriptions of great feats of travel and exploration 

by one who has himself faced perils in the wild. 
3s. 6d. net 


LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS 


By JANET HEPWORTH. With numerous wood- 
cuts by W. H.R. JoHNson. 3s. 6d. net 


THE PIONEER EXPLORERS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


By JOHN RAWSON ELDER, M.A., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Otago, New 
Zealand ; Editor of ‘‘ Glimpses of Old New Zealan Ni 

3s. 6d. net 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF HYMNS 
A choice selection of Favourite Hymns with Music. 
Richly illustrated in colour and black-and-white, by 
CICELY M. BARKER. | 55. net 


Descriptive Catalogue free on application 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 
50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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CABBAGES AND KINGS 


Traveller's Luck.”” By E.V.Lucas. 6s. (Methuen.) 
“|. , And Such Small Deer.” By E. V. Lucas. 
3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

“Come To Think Of It...’ By G. K. Chesterton. 
6s. (Mcthuen.) 

A windfall of three books of essays has just occurred, 
two from Mr. Lucas and one from Mr. Chesterton. Of 
Mr. Lucas’s one is a light and graceful animal anthology 
compiled from his published books, and the other is a 
collection of recent essays. Mr. Lucas has lost nothing 
of his dexterity and charm. His relish for quaint out-of- 
the-way things is unfailing, and in reading his commen- 
taries on such subjects as ‘“‘ Arnold’s Fyfield,’’ ‘‘ Bear- 
Meat ’”’ and ‘“‘ The Names of Apples ’”’ we realise why he is 
a perfect anthologist. He is interested in everything ; 
nothing is too small for him to notice, and no one else can 
use so little to such purpose. 

There is probably no living writer of essays so unlike 
Mr. Lucas as Mr. Chesterton. If Mr. Lucas is a con- 
noisseur exhibiting his trifles with ease and polish, Mr. 
Chesterton is a born fighter, heedless of detail and careless 
of form, but exulting in the joy of battle. There is an air 
of inspired impromptu about all that he writes. And if 
Mr. Lucas is interested in little things for their own sake, 
Mr. Chesterton certainly is not. All things are symbolical 
to him. Where Mr. Lucas, for instance, would write about 
a mince-pie, Mr. Chesterton would write about the mystic 
idea of amince-pie. No doubt in actual life he would give a 
mince pie his separate and serious attention, but when he 
takes a pen in his hand he cannot touch the smallest thing 
without shooting off into the cosmos. 

In the present book he surprises us as usual by his in- 
genuity and insight, his humour, his dogmatism, and his 
immense capacity for enjoying himself, even at the expense 
of the reader, who appears to be a minor consideration. 
We might add by his inability to come to the point, for 
while he can put a thing perfectly in a sentence, he is apt 
to bury it under a heap of what he would call explanations 
which do not explain. Nor has he lost his habit of in- 
dulging in literary eccentricities, which hinder the progress 
of his argument, like a schoolboy stopping to play leap-frog 
on the way to school. But, as he suggests in his intro- 
duction, the times have changed, and he has been com- 
pelled to sober down a little, for he is no longer an individual 
fighter, but a soldier in an army; and while he has always 
been essentially a defender of the faith, using his medium 
as a weapon (though no one ever more heartily enjoyed its 
mere tricks and flourishes), his latest book of essays is more 
directly controversial than his former ones. 


YORKE CROMPTON. 


FOLK-LORE SPREADS ITS WINGS 


“Myths and Legends and the Australian Aboriginals.” 
By W. Ramsay Smith. 21s. (Harrap.) 

“Folk Tales of a Savage.’’ By Lobagola. 5s. 
(Knopf.) 
“Greek and Roman Mythology.’”’ By William Sher- 
wood Fox. 12s. 6d. (Williams & Norgate.) 


Charabancs run through Avalon: and English fairy lore 
is securely—though so neatly !—bound between cloth 
boards. Our mythologists now make for the ends of the 
earth if they are to find fresh and freer ways in legend. 
Now, as if in challenge to the many, and recent, state- 
ments on the wretchedness, the barbarity and the general 
hopelessness of the Australian aboriginal (who in all our 
geography books was understood to serve second place 
to the kangaroo), comes Dr. Ramsay Smith’s ‘‘ Myths 
and Legends.’’ Neither the title nor the unassuming 
preface does justice to the scope and value of the 
book. Mythology leads Dr. Ramsay Smith—as it has 
led so many others—to anthropology; anthropology to 
sociology. 

Directly and modestly, he gives of the knowledge gained 
during thirty years’ friendship with the fleeting tribes of 
Central Australia. He tells with rare sympathy their 
wild, hearty, friendly fables; of the Creation, of the 
“Land of Perfection,’’ of Nurunderi, the great leader of 
the aboriginals: he describes their social order, their 
strict moral code, their daily round, their hunting and 
their sports ; he devotes the whole of an eerie, fascinating 
chapter to their witchcraft and their potent mental sugges- 
tion. 

The days of the black are numbered in Australia. Dr. 
Ramsay Smith has given a work of the greatest importance 
to anthropologists. 

“The Folk Tales of a Savage,’’ by Lobagola, are not so 
much tales as we know them as engaging little pastorales 
on which the curtain falls so soon as the stage is fairly 
set. They have no plot, these happy tales from the simple, 
childlike mind of the true bushman; no malice, no envy. 
Writes the artless Lobagola in his preface, ‘‘ I hope some 
time to write still more folk stories of West Africa.’”’ The 
reader will find himself hoping so too. 

Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Ontario, treads hard 
beaten tracks, and we must be neither surprised nor dis- 
appointed if we find little that is essentially new in his 
book. He sets out to stress the importance of myths as 
vehicles of religious thought; but many of his pages are 
devoted to rather curt précis of the original legends; be- 
dizened with an occasional Americanism. ‘‘ Herakles,’’ 
we read, “ was ‘ big business’ personified.’’” But the book 


is very thorough. IvERACH MacDonaLp. 


CHRIST LEGENDS: The Imaginations of Piety 


“Christ Legends.’”” By Selma Lagerléf. Translated 
from the Swedish by Velma Swanston Howard. 8s. 6d. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


The human race has always possessed, as one of its 
outstanding characteristics, an insatiable appetite for 
wonder. No doubt this began in its earliest gropings : 
when it first became aware of the stars, the trees, the 
flowers, the ocean; and it is wondering still. It has 
been said that it is evidence of the eternal child in all of 
us; but one would like to believe, rather, that it is an 
integral part of maturity: one with an acceptance of 
maturity’s privileges, a sense of high responsibility and 
a questing idealism. 

Like all other appetites, it grows with what it feeds on. 
If the collection of marvels, with which the universe is so 
prodigal, is not sufficient for the more eager among us, 
then new marvels must be invented, and fresh combina- 
tions of the existing ones arranged. The mythologies of 
all countries show this industrious improvement on Nature ; 
and, since the institution of Christianity, the lives of the 
various saints and martyrs show it as well. It is not, 
of course, enough that a holy man was holy: he must 


undoubtedly also have worked miracles and been familiar 
with unfamiliar marvels. And this being so with apostles 
and disciples, then how much more so with the Master 
Himself ? 

The present collection—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say, selection—of Christ legends, by Madame 
Selma Lagerl6f, is admirably compiled. Eleven in number, 
they are told with a simplicity of style and economy of 
diction which are eminently suitable to the subject-matter. 
The gleam of true poetry is in them all. The first ten deal 
progressively with the birth, early childhood and Passion 
of the Saviour; and perhaps one might select for especial 
mention “ Robin Redbreast’”’ as an example of the best 
and true elements of a legend in their right and beautiful 
proportions. The final story, concerning Christ only very 
indirectly, could well have given place to the fine (and, 
surely, strangely omitted) legend of St. Christopher, or 
to that quaintly beautiful one of the boy Jesus healing 
His playmate of the serpent’s sting. But in a book of this 
kind, it is always difficult to refrain from exalting one’s 
own personal predilections. . 


VERNON KNOWLES. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
The Call of Adventure 


WINGS AROUND THE WORLD. By Baron Koening 
Warthausen. 6s. net. (Putnams.) 

The title is rather sweeping considering the large distance 
the Baron traversed by boat, but this does not in any 
way detract from the merit of his performance and the 
long distances flown in his tiny 20 horse-power aeroplane 
are a tribute to the courage of the pilot and design of his 
plane. The book deals chiefly with scenes and incidents 
in the countries over which he flew and with his stay in 
America—a stay which nearly became permanent as a 
result of a serious taxicab accident. The book has been 
written in the hope that it will interest the young who 
have ambition to fly, and it should certainly succeed in 
its object. 


PARACHUTING. By Charles Dixon. 12s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Mr. Charles Dixon has here given us a history of the 
parachute. Of all things connected with aeronautics, 
parachutes have received the least attention. We have 
come to accept them in much the same way as lifebelts. 
The dangers faced and lives lost in the air have occasionally 
brought parachutes to the notice of the public, but their 
proper place in the development of flying has been ignored. 
This book therefore is the more welcome. 

The author deals with the whole history of parachuting 
from the early attempts of Garnerin and Hampton to the 
hairbreadth escapes of Lindbergh and others. The book 
is fully illustrated with excellent photographs from the 
air, and it will appeal to everyone who has the slightest 
interest in flying. 


DANGER RIVER. By Clyde Eddy. 18s, (Skeffington.) 


The successful navigation of the famous Colorado River 
is the story dealt with in Mr. Clyde Eddy’s book. Though 
it may be difficult to regard the navigation of a river as 
an affair of life and death, the realistic photographs and 
vivid descriptions of Mr. Eddy impress on the reader the 
dangers that attended the expedition. Setting out with 
a crew of thirteen men—nearly all of whom were students 
—Mr. Eddy arrived at his goal, the Needles, after six weeks’ 
battle with the two hundred perilous cataracts of the 
Colorado. As on many expeditions there was a certain 
amount of discord between the members, but the author 
does not dwell at any great length upon the unpleasant 
incidents of the trip. The navigation is the thing, and 
like a good story teller he realises it. And he tells the 
story well, especially the narrative of the descent of the 
rapids. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 7s. 6d. (De La More 
Press.) 

This handy pocket-sized volume contains an astonishing 
variety of nautical information, besides illustrations and 
diagrams, all packed into a very small compass. There 
is a list of the ships of the Royal Navy with a brief de- 
scription of the more important units, also a short history 
of the Service and the mechanical side of its development. 
Another useful feature is a list of the principal shipping 
companies’ fleets with their house-flags and the distinguish- 
ing marks on the funnels. The articles on yachting, 
navigation and seamanship, though compressed, are well- 
informed. Historical sketches, useful tables and lists of 
nautical events, make this an invaluable little book to all 
who are interested, professionally or otherwise, in maritime 
affairs. 

_ Among other things we learn that there are sixty-nine 

sailing ships, wholly or partly square-rigged, still afloat 
and in commission. Unfortunately, only three of these 
are British, the majority flying the Finnish flag. The 
veteran of this romantic flag is the Diego, built at Sunder- 
jand in 1868; the newest is the German barque Padua, 
built in 1926. 


TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Grand 


By 
VICKI BAUM 


MR. J. B. PRIESTLEY says :— 
“GRAND HOTEL seems to me one of the most 


exciting choices made by the Book Society. It is a 
novel that produces in the memory an illusion of real 
experience, so that I feel I must have stayed lately at 
a large hotel in Berlin and met there several curious 
persons. . . . A very fine, unusual novel which it is 
a privilege to introduce to English readers.” 


MISS SYLVIA LYND says :— 

“In Vicki Baum a new novelist makes her debut in 
England. Whether GRAND HOTEL is a first novel 
I do not know. I know that it is an absolutely brilliant 
one. I am unashamedly enthusiastic about it.” 


MR. S. P. B. MAIS says :— 


“Vicki Baum has seen a vision of life at a new 
angle, and for movement and dramatic intensity 
GRAND HOTEL is easily the outstanding novel 


of the season.” 


River 


By 
TRISTRAM TUPPER 


MISS ETHEL MANNIN says :— 


“THE RIVER delighted me. It has immense 
originality and beauty, and it haunted me for long 
after I had read it. 

“It is the story of the building of a bridge, and the 
dreams and dramas and tragedies that went into its 
construction. The mountain and the river dominate 
the book; they are as real-as the men and women 
who move between them. You can open any page 
of this book and find beauty—a queer indefinable 
beauty which is the essential quality of the book. 

“In the course of a great deal of reading I have only 
read two other contemporary novels as good.” 


Geoflrey Bles 


22, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON 
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Recent Fiction 


EXPERIMENTS IN TECHNIQUE: By 


Vicki Baum and Arnold Zweig 


‘‘Grand Hotel.” By Vicki Baum. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.) 


“Claudia.” By Arnold Zweig. 7s. 6d. 


(Martin 
Secker.) 


“It is quite a mistake to suppose that hotel chamber- 
maids spy through keyholes. Hotel chambermaids feel no 
interest whatever in the people behind keyholes. Hotel 
chambermaids have a lot to do and are tired out, and 
they are all a little disillusioned, and besides they are 
entirely occupied with their own concerns.” 

Thus Vicki Baum, the author of ‘‘ Menschen im Hotel ”’ ; 
and she ought to know, as before writing her novel she 
took a situation as chambermaid in a large hotel in Berlin 
and kept it for six weeks while she gathered impressions. 
But ‘“‘ Grand Hotel ”’ (the English title of her book) gives 
evidence of more than a power of observation, though 
that is plentifully evident: she has the rare faculty of 
seeing beneath surfaces and discovering the humanity con- 
cealed by appearances. “Grand Hotel” has all the 
elements of a thriller, and at times it thrills as thrillers 
thrill; but the characters are interesting for their own 
sake as well as for the part they play in a complicated 
patchwork of events. The little provincial clerk, Kringe- 
lein, who, having been condemned by his doctor to early 
death, throws up his past, his nagging wife, his irksome 
employment and environment of pettiness, gathers together 
all his available resources and decides to have one glorious 
bust-up in Berlin, is a Wellsian character drawn with 
something of Mr. Wells’s deftness. The tragedy of the 
ageing Russian dancer—ageing though scacely middle- 
aged—whose public, callous as all impersonal forces are, 


Mr. Collin Brooks. 
Author of “Account Paid” (Hutchinson). 


Hermon Ould 


is growing cold, is also told with sympathy and freedom 
from sentimentality. For although there is more than 
a dash of bitterness in Vicki Baum’s attitude towards 
modern life, there is no cynicism and therefore no senti- 
mentality. 

The technique of her book is an interesting specimen of 
work influenced by the “ talkies.’” The reader is hurried 
from one room of the hotel to another; he is permitted 
a glimpse of the events behind those doors which leave 
chambermaids blasé—the dancer’s lonely tragedy, relieved 
by one episode of unexpected love; the middle-aged 
business man awakened to desire ; the handsome nobleman 
turned crook, but so attractive that everybody wept at 
his violent death ; the perky little typist whose beauty of 
person left no man unmoved; and above all, the clerk 
Kringelein, the down-trodden worm which turned and 
rent its trampler! Interlocking adventures, a little too 
easily linked perhaps, flit from screen to screen and the 


' life of a great hotel with its shifting population is con- 


vincingly portrayed. ‘‘Grand Hotel” is imaginative 
journalism, with a background of pity. Mr. Basil Creighton 
must be praised for the translation, which has the sprite- 
liness and somewhat slangy fluency which no doubt 
distinguish the original. The book is bound to be 
popular. 

Arnold Zweig’s new work, “ Claudia,”’ is also an experi- 
ment in an unusual technique. It is not a novel. The 
original is called ‘“‘ Die Novellen um Claudia,” and the 
difficulty of rendering that phrase in neat, compact English 
probably led to the adoption of the present makeshift. 
Claudia is the subject of seven short stories, told by several 
characters -who figure in the narrative, one of them by 
herself. The purpose of the method is presumably to 
obtain a sculptor’s view, so to say, of the central character 
as seen from all sides. 

Mr. Zweig writes fluently and with conviction, and 
spares no pains to convey the psychological processes by 
which he and his characters reach their conclusions; and 
yet Claudia does not quite come to life. Take each of 
these stories separately and you will have as vivid a 
portrait of Claudia as you could expect; your own imagina- 
tion will fill up the hollows and delve behind the shadows, 
but it is not easy to dovetail the different views of Claudia 
as seen’ by different eyes. It is a jigsaw puzzle of which 
some pieces are missing; and a jigsaw should leave 
nothing to the imagination, its essential virtue being its 
completeness. 

Claudia is a beautiful woman, intelligent and cultured, 
and is one of a small group of friends, all men except 
herself and her mother, who are the narrators of the 
tales. There would be no object in attempting to 
outline the story here: its value lies not in the events 
recorded, but in the psychological insight displayed 
by the author in explaining them. The first story is 
dull, only acquiring significance in the light of later 
stories, but the others are always interesting and some- 
times absorbing. 

Perhaps the most masterly is the one called ‘ The 
Album,”’ an almost terrifying realisation of the approach 
of old age written by the mother of Claudia; but ‘“ Nuit 
Blanche,’’ which tells with delicacy and reticence the story 
of Claudia’s fear after marriage, runs it close. Mr. Eric 
Sutton’s translation reads so easily that one accepts it, as 
a whole, unquestioningly. 
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FOOT-NOTES TO A SAGA 
More Forsyte Stories 


Forsyte ’Change.’’ By John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


It is easily understood that, as he tells us in a quite un- 
necessary note of apology for offering us a score of “‘ apoc- 
ryphal Forsyte tales,’’ Mr. Galsworthy finds it ‘‘ hard to 
part suddenly and finally ’’ from that notable family whose 
chronicler he has constituted himself. He has, as he also 
says, lived with them so long, and they must have grown 
almost more real to him than his friends in the flesh. As 
the years go by most of us tend to become a little garrulous 
about our family histories, relating, to ears not always 
willing, little incidents remembered or handed down to us 
by household tradition, and these tales strike just the note 
of a casual and spontaneous functioning of the memory, 
have just the air of unstrained intimacy which belong to 
such fireside anecdotage. But Mr. Galsworthy has one 
advantage over the rest of us : when he talks of his Forsytes 
he is never tedious. 

A knowledge of the double trilogy is taken for granted 
in the reader of these stories. All of them however belong 
to an earlier period than the ‘“‘ Modern Comedy”’ and the 
majority of the events which they record took place before 
that unfortunate affair of Irene and Bosinney which was 
the theme of “‘ The Man of Property,’’ the first book of the 
Saga. Arrayed in chronological order and exactly dated, 
they cover almost a century, from the day in 1821 when 
““Superior Dosset ”’ Forsyte brought his numerous and 
motherless family from Bosport to London “ in two post- 
shays and the Highflyer coach,”’ to that November morning 
in 1918 when Soames, a man of sixty-four, sought refuge 
in St. Paul’s, “‘ because it was big and old and empty, and 
English,” from the noises of a London gone suddenly 
delirious, and stood bereath the dome ‘“‘ with his hands 
folded on the handle of his umbrella and his left knee flexed 
as if standing at ease.’’ The notation of Soames’s reactions 
to the War is one of the things which Mr. Galsworthy has 
done most delicately in this book. One feels that he 
started by disliking Soames, but that he has come to be 
fonder of him than of any of the others. Certainly, in all 
that vast gallery, his is the most deeply studied and most 
carefully finished portrait. 

Between those two extreme dates there are stories from 
almost every decade, and with unemphatic skill Mr. Gals- 
worthy indicates the changes which the advance of years 
brings, so imperceptibly that when they are realised it is 
with a shock of surprise, in fashions and points of view and 
human, especially family, relationships. 

Relations between parents and children naturally play 
a considerable part in these episodes. There are two 
companion pieces in which figure those most attractive of 
the Forsytes, old Jolyon and Young Jolyon—their last 
evening together before the boy goes to Eton, studied in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s tenderest mood, and a more tragic day 
some years later when the father hurries to Cambridge to 
get a son who has been trying to live like a Whyte-Melville 
young man out of the clutches of a moneylender. Two 
pieces in lighter vein are that in which Francie and Eustace, 
aged twelve and eleven, go into open revolt against Roger— 
another sign of changing times—because he insists on sacking 
a butler who is bibulous but their particular friend, and 
that in which June, aged eight, with the results which 
would have been disillusioning to anyone less certain of the 
innate goodness of humanity, encounters her first lame 
duck. This volume must certainly go on the shelf which 
holds the Saga and the ‘“‘ Comedy.” 


RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). With Introduction by 
W. B. Yeats and portrait. 5s. net. Caravan 
Library. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 


Fruit-Gathering (A Sequel to Gitanjali). 5s. net. 


The Crescent Moon. Child-Poems. With 8 illus- 
trations in colour. 5s. net. 


The Gardener. With portrait. 5s. net. 


Stray Birds. Poems. With Frontispiece by Willy 
Pogany. 3s. 6d. net. 


Lover’s Gift and Crossing. 5s. net. 
The Fugitive. Poems. 5s. net. 
Fireflies. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


PLAYS 


Chitra, 3s. 6d. net; King of the Dark Chamber, 
5s. net; The Post Office, 3s. 6d. net; The 
Cycle of Spring, 4s. 6d. net; Sacrifice and 
Other Plays, 6s. net; Red Oleanders, 5s. net. 


NOVELS AND STORIES 


The Home and the World, 4s. 6d. net; The 
Wreck, 4s. 6d. net; Gora, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hungry Stones and Other Stories. Translated by 
various writers. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mashi and Other Stories. 4s. 6d. net. 
Broken Ties and Other Stories. 4s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DOCTOR, &c. 


by ROBERT SOUTHEY 


Newly edited and abridged from John 
Wood Warder’s edition (1848) 
MAURICE H. FITZGERALD. 


Southey was working on this remarkable book, 
on and off, for nearly half his life and he believed 
that he could put more of his mind in it than he 
could into any other work. ‘‘ The Doctor, &c.”’ 
is a vast yet charming old-world patchwork, 
touching on innumerable subjects, some quite 
ordinary, many most strange; sense and non- 
sense, satire and speculation, taken from a 
storehouse such as the reading and thought of 


share of the pages. 450 pages. 7/6 net 


POETRY AND THE 
ORDINARY READER 


by M. R. RIDLEY 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Asimple guide to a deeper appreciation of poetry. 
The author discusses the poetic forms and 
initiates the reader into the mysteries of the 
poet’s workshop, showing him how by the 
devices of rhythm, rhyme and assonance, 
similes and the subtle use of proper names, etc., 
the poets build up their infinitely various effects. 
As a good demonstrator should, he illustrates 
his points with a wealth of quotations. 3/6 net 


LONDON: G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


few men could supply, have each an equal 
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NOVEL NOTES: 


TWELVE MEN. By Theodore Dreiser. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

“Nearly every turning-point in my career,” says Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser, ‘“‘ has been signalled by my meeting 
some man of great force, to whom I owe some of the most 
ecstatic intellectual hours of my life.’’ In his new book 
he has gathered together twelve such men, one of them 
his own brother, others men he has encountered in the 
way of business, or has gone out of his way to meet. In 
these studies he has material for more than a dozen novels ; 
for character is the raw material of the novel, and not 
only the chief subjects of his miniature biographies, but 
wives, mothers and casual acquaintances who hover in the 
background are strangely real and, as seen through his 
eyes, suggestive of countless stories. Life is rich in 
ideas for such a man as Mr. Theodore Dreiser; one 
realises this when one notices how quickly he responds 
to vital temperaments. He gloried in Peter, whom he 
met in the art department of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
because Peter had such enthusiasm in living; he was 
attracted too to ‘‘ De Maupassant Junior,”’ who contributed 
to a magazine he was editing, and forgave the young 
man’s arrogance because he had such a zest for life and 
work, and along with it such genuine ability. Charlie 
Potter was a very different type, simpler, less intellectual 
but no less interesting ; he was reputed to be that rarity, 
a contented man, and Mr. Dreiser, having the indefatigable 
curiosity of the born writer, went to inspect him. Other 
studies concern ‘‘ A Country Doctor”; Culhane, “A 
True Patriarch’’; Rourke, the mighty; a mayor, and 
W. L. S., who died with his dreams unfulfilled. ‘‘ We 
toil so much, we dream so richly, we hasten so fast, and 
lo, the green door is opened!’’ The author penetrates 
those lives with a wonderful understanding, and can discover 
and reveal in his human fellows what, unaided, most of 
us might fail to see, or be powerless to interpret. 


BROTHER TO BERT. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

‘« Brother to Bert ”’ rings true to life, of a sort, a life of 
low music-halls and ‘‘ drunks,’ free loves and the frenzied 
workings of the “artistic temperament,” so-called. A 
book so brilliantly written that it skims successfully over 
the very thinnest of ice. From perambulator days on 
Bert and Len live in the blinding glare of the limelight. 
Their hearts and their heads are as light as their heels. 
They are miserable apart. They share their sorrows, their 
joys, their loves. Feverishly they dance through life, the 
pace growing hotter and hotter, till the dancing ends up 
on death’s dark precipice. Lil, Len’s better angel (rather 
a ‘“‘ teazy ’’’ angel at times, and with good reason), wrenches 
one twin back from its edge while helping to shove the 
other over. 

None could blame her! There is hardly a pleasant 
character in the book. Lil has the kind of “‘ sweet’ nature 
that easily develops into that of a shrew under the lash 
of extreme provocation. A harrowing book about sordid 
people, and yet life blows through it and carries the shrink- 
ing reader along on its breeze. 


By Charlotte Haldane. 7s. 6d. 


FINISHED ABROAD. By 
Jolliffe Metcalfe. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 

This novel is the record 
of Nancy Drew’s ex- 
periences in Madame 
Domini’s finishing school 
at Lausanne. To call ita 
school is something of a 
misnomer; for the instruc- 
tion was farcical, and the 
sole purpose of the institu- 
tion was what may be 
euphemistically called self- 
development. The girls 
and young women, 
cosmopolitan and of very 


= ! 
Miss Jolliffe Metcalfe, 


Mr. Dreiser, Mr. Graham and Two “ Firsts ”’ 


different ages, were engaged not very successfully in 
killing time. It is hardly necessary to describe the tone 
that existed in such a place. To call it morbid and neurotic 
were an understatement. What interest there is in the 
story is in the contrast between Nancy, a normal English 
girl, and her companions, whose thoughts did not extend 
beyond love and dress. A 

The author’s intention was doubtless satire, but in this 
(her first) novel it is imperfectly realised. To satirise 
morbid silliness without being dull requires a very skilful 
hand, and the author’s imperfect success causes no 
wonder. 


ST. VITUS DAY. By Stephen Graham. j7s. 6d. 
Benn.) 

For long enough before the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
of Austria made his fatal entry into Sarajevo the younger 
generation of Serbs had been talking about his destruction. 
It was all in the air that he should be shot or bombed, and 
youthful revolutionary spirits met in secret and discussed 
ways and means. Six lads, some of them mere schoolboys, 
awaited his coming on June 28th, 1914, all of them fully 
armed. That other revolutionaries who assisted them in 
procuring arms and explosives were using them for their 
own ends, they did not suspect. Their own motive was 
simple enough—revenge against Austria and anxiety to 
free Serbia from slavery. They had no idea that their 
action would plunge Europe into warfare, but this it did 
and, in the end, achieved their dream of freedom, though 
not one of the six lived to see that achievement. 

Mr. Stephen Graham describes, through the medium of 
fiction, the events which led up to the assassination and 
the characters concerned in the plot. He must have made 
exhaustive research to recreate so dramatically the pre- 
ceding years. 


(Ernest 


THE SECRET IMAGE. 


By Laurence Oliver. 
(Harrap.) 


7s. 6d. net. 

From the rectory tower Mabel Penrose, the rector’s wife, 
looked across the sea and saw Trevean ablaze. Trevean 
was one of the small islands of ‘ the Scillies,’’ and on it, 
in its one house, Charlotte Blair and Jack Irskine had 
lived together for several years “in sin.”” And while the 
fire still raged, Charlotte, hurt and unconscious, was 
brought to Mabel’s door for shelter. Thus begins a moving 
story of love, passion, tragedy, told with force and skill 
with touches of humour and unusual insight. Charlotte 
gradually recovers strength, but not memory. And here 
Mr, Oliver’s quiet force is almost startling. He writes as 
if from experience, and as Charlotte drifts back to con- 
sciousness, and wonders, and tries to understand, and 
recalls nothing, not even her own name, the effect is most 
impressive. At last some words of an old friend quicken 
the numbed brain the past lives again, and in the follow- 
ing chapters we learn Charlotte’s story from girlhood to 
marriage, and on through the dull, repressed years as 
the wife of Sir Edward Blair. Then came the War—and 
Jack Irskine, and 
“the life of sin,’”’ so 
beautiful, so happy, 
on Trevean. There 
memory stops. But, 
later, there is a 
second shock, and to 
Charlotte comes, 
with torturing clear- 
ness, the memory of 
the rest of her story, 
and the final tragedy. 
“The Secret Image”’ 
is, we understand, 
a first novel. It 
is certainly a dis- 
tinguished piece of 


work, Laurence Oliver. 
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BOOKS BUY NOVEMBER 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS | THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 1 By EDOUARD HERRIOT, ex-Prime Minister of France 
No person is indifferent to happiness, | but few know how to Teach 12s. 61. net 
that inward serenity which is i of cir 
Bertrand Russell, one of the leading minds of our day, points This is the most comprehensive study yet undertaken of the great 
the way to its attainment. scheme of European federation on which the French Government 
recently invited the opinions of the nations. It examines the whole 
7s. 6d. | problem in its historical, economic and cultural aspects. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD HARRAP 
HAYDEN COFFIN’S Ss BOOK | Art and culture 
By HAYDEN COFFIN | THE GOLDEN PHCENIX 
Foreword by the late Rr. Hox. T. P. O ‘Conon, M.P. Frontis- By Illustrated. éd. 
piece by Sir Br RNARD PARTRIDGE. ustrations by JOHN MASSALL, ! series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written with a sympathetic 
and 32 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net erudition 
A record of years of unparalleled success on the stage of the most popular | Sunday Times: ‘ Mrs. Wingate gives her readers a fascinating glimpse into 
actor of his day. the mind of ancient China . . . a study full of interest.’ 
ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2. HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3, York St., LONDON, S.W.1 
From the WEEK-END REVIEW THINGS THAT. | 88 SHORT STORIES BY 
* Brilliant and stimulating.” M A » 7 E R | N G U Y D E M A U P A S - A N T 
“One of the best books which has 
= devoted to lawn LAWN TENNIS | This well-produced “omnibus” contains just a third of the 
“Rebhatindity tin: te tie toh By wonderful tales and is probably the best selection yet published. 
for the pone Me player ambitious Major J. C. S. RENDALL | 
| to improve his or her game. 5s. | 820 pages &s. 6d. 
| BESANT & CO., Ltp., 21. ORANGE ST., LONDON, W.C.2 ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Now ready. A New Book by the author of 
MY EARLY LIFE **A Brass Hat in No Man's Land.’ 


By tHe Rt. Hon. | IMPRESSIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 
WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H., M.P. | By Bricapier-GeneraAL F. P. CROZIER, 


Illustrated 2Is. net CB. C.M.C., DS.O. | 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. 2ls. net | 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
| A Handsome Gift-book 
DAVID GOLDER = andsome Gift-bo 
| | AMERYTHOLOGY 
IRENE NEMIROVSKY Retold and illustrated by KATHARINE PYLE, author of 
ArNoLpD Bennett: “It held me throughout.’ || “Tales from Greek Mythology,” etc. 12s. 6d. 
Twenty-five old Norse legends charmingly 
retold, with 8 illustrations in full colour. 
CONSTABLE 6s. net J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C.2Z 
‘JEWS WITHOUT MONEY WIND DRIVEN 
By MICHAEL GOLD | By JACLAND MARMUR 
Jacland Marmur ran away to sea at the age of eighteen. Out of 
beauty, no detail is overdrawn, no horror too deeply etched, no deed of — | this great adventure ‘ ‘Wind Driven” was born. This is a tale 
mawkishly acclaimed. The whole vineing and ‘to thrill all lovers of the sea, and all those who respond to the 
excitement and pleasure of fine writing. 
7s. 6d. net | 7s. 6d. 
NOEL DOUGLAS | EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON 
MAN “AND HIS UNIVERSE INSTITUTIONAL CH RISTIANITY 
By | By tHe Rev. J. GORDON HAYES 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES F.R.G.S., Vicar of Storridge 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated. 16s. net Crown 8vo s 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. jf RICHARDS, 90, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 


| 
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A GALLERY OF WOMEN: 


“The Natural Mother.” By Dominique Dunois, 


“ Heirs.” By Corneti. Cannon. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

** Spleen.”” By Olive Moore. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
“‘Masquerade.”” By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 

“The Office Wife.” By Faith Baldwin. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson, Low.) 

“The Woman in the Wilderness.’’ By Constance 
Smedley. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 

As Mr. Wells long ago reminded us, there are at least 
two sorts of women. One might be tempted to consider 
this pronouncement of Otto Limburger an underestimate, 
but it is probably 
true that the most 
impenetrable of all 
barriers is that 
which divides the 
woman with 
maternal instincts 
from her sister 
who lacks them. 

The first two 
novels are concerned 
with the problems 
of childlessness. 
In the case of 
Georgette, the 
heroine of the 
Femina Prize 
novel, desire to 
become a mother 
is intensified by fear 
of losing the farm which she and her husband hope to 
inherit. This, to the French peasant landowner, would 
be the direst of tragedies, and the desperate measure 
adopted by Georgette to save the land makes a moving 
story, well and simply told, though the book loses a great 
deal by clumsy translation. 

It is a personal and introspective sorrow that troubles 
Miss Cannon’s ex-schoolmistress Marilla, a far more com- 
plicated individual. Having married for children, she 
can neither forgive herself nor her husband when the 
marriage proves sterile, and this attitude bids fair to 
spoil both their lives. Miss Cannon has too sure a sense 
of character for ready-made remedies ; she is content to 
handle the situation with understanding, and while never 
losing hold of her central theme gives us delightful pictures 
of life in modern New England. Some of the liveliest 
chapters depict the difficulties and humours of the Polish 
post-war immigrants to Lovell with their efforts to placate 
the original settlers and become ‘‘ good Americans.”’ 

With “ Spleen ’’ we come to the other side of the picture. 
The idea of child-bearing is abhorrent to Ruth. In her 
own words, “* What to them is such a wonderful thing is 


Miss Clare Leighton, 
whose book, “ Woodcuts,” is to be published 
shortly (Longmans). 


Six Diverse Studies 


to®me fuss and ugliness . . . and meaningless too, and 
dull and hopeless. ...A boy is born. Or a girl.... 
And you know beforehand every possibility of its life, 
and like a litany the answer is unalterable and as assured, 
Birth. Adolescence. Marriage. Birth. Old age. Death.” 
Ruth’s story is revealed through the medium of her thoughts, 
Sometimes the thread is disconnected while we watch the 
peasants of the Island of Foria—silent Mario plaiting his 
long scarlet garlands of tomatoes, the crested women 
water-carriers with nereid-swinging hips—or listen to the 
artist Uller discourse against priests, marriage, musicians 
and the English nation, but all is experienced through 
the consciousness of this tormented, eternally questioning 
woman. ‘‘ You who have wisdom but no peace,’’ wrote 
Uller. There is wisdom and beauty, and horror too, in 
this highly imaginative novel written with an emotional 
intensity that accords well with its subject. 

“ Masquerade ”’ is a rather far-fetched tale of plot and 
counter-plot revolving round the English country house of 
Somerton. The improbabilities however are easily over- 
looked in enjoyment of the entertainment provided. The 
situations are neatly contrived, the dialogue witty, and 
there is a caustic humour in Mrs. Sidgwick’s descriptions 
of people and events that provides piquancy. Two at 
least of the characters, the German wife Magda, and her 
husband’s grim stepdaughter, remain unforgettably in 
one’s mind. 

Miss Faith Baldwin takes a New York typist for heroine 
in her endeavour to 
state some of the 
difficulties of 
modern _ business 
life. Though lack- 
ing subtlety in 
portraiture or 
creation of atmos- 
phere, it is com- 
petently written and 
will no doubt be 
popular with many 
who like an eventful 
novel with plenty of 
love interest. 

A Welsh enchan- 
tress moves through 
the pages of ‘“‘ The 
Woman in the 
Wilderness,” a 
lively, sympathetic story in which the author has succeeded 
in conveying some of the charm of Elise’s tortuous 
personality. The rather wholesale changes of heart 
demanded by the happy ending entail some sacrifice of 
naturalness in an otherwise attractively spontaneous book. 

E. S. 


Miss Dorothy Parker, 


author of “ Laments for the Living " (Longmans), 
reviewed in this issue. 


LOVE IN AMBUSH. By Barbara Willard and Elizabeth 
Devas. 6s. (Gerald Howe.) 


‘The love affairs of two young ladies of the 1840’s are 
amusingly unfolded in a series of letters to each other. 
Selina, an inmate of her aunt’s uncongenial home at 
Richmond, and Henrietta, bored by the rusticity of Mid- 
hurst, find relief in pouring out their feelings, recounting 
their amorous adventures, describing their clothes and 
railing against the tyranny of their elders to a sympathetic 
audience. The atmosphere of the period, which is particu- 
larly suited to the epistolatory form, is well sustained, 
and the book is generously illustrated with pen drawings 
by one of the authors. 

Of the two Selina perhaps shows the sprightlier wit and 
her letters are more indicative of character, her modesty 
being reinforced by a good deal of self-knowledge. 


THE REMORSE OF MONSIEUR LE CURE. By Helen Mary 
Boulnois. 7s. 6d. (Shavlor.) 


Monsieur le Curé de la Roche is a saintly St. Francis- 
like figure beloved by all who know him. A breakdown 
in health causes him to forsake his work in a_ poor 
quarter of Paris and accept the hospitality of his cousin 
the Marquise in her old home on the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean. Here comes an innocent troubler of the 
peace in the shape of a young English chauffeuse who 
recalls a romance of the Curé’s youth. Through his grief, 
which after all is founded on a misapprehension, the Curé 
gains a deeper sympathy with his flock and settles down 
to a tranquil old age much to the joy of his cousin, whose 
generous heart is for ever occupying itself with plans for 
the happiness of others. 

There is considerable charm in the telling of this simple 
story with its pictures of Provengal life, the gay chatter 
of the Marquise and her entourage throwing into striking 
relief the picturesque asceticism of the old priest. 


XUI 
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A MEDIAVAL ROMANCE 


“The Flame on Ethirdova.”’ By Hector Bolitho. 
7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 

Mr. Bolitho’s vagaries in literature have been interesting, 
not because his work till now has possessed any great in- 
trinsic merit, but because it has always seemed to be clear- 
ing the way for something bigger and more successful. 
One picks up his latest work eagerly ; is this a valuable book, 
or are we to be treated to more sweepings, entertaining 
perhaps in their way, but falling short of the finished 
workmanship of a well-constructed novel ? 

It is gratifying to find in ‘‘ The Flame on Ethirdova’”’ a 
more ambitious project than the author has attempted 
before. The pomp and circumstance of a medieval 
monastery give scope to both the satirist and the romantic ; 
Mr. Bolitho approaches his subject reverently and has 
written a story which at times is genuinely beautiful. 

The story is charmingly told, and it is remarkable how 
sharply every character lives, so long as Mr. Bolitho will 
let it. Unfortunately he sees in death the most solemn 
and moving moment of life and he can seldom resist killing 
a character off almost as soon as he has created it. Asa 
result the book is episodic and constructionally weak, the 
author’s interest (and no author delights in his own 
characters more) hopping from person to person, until 
fifty pages from the end a shock is provided by the intro- 
duction of a new character whose part is nothing else but 
the working out of a suitable conclusion. 

It may be that Prince Hubertus, whom we should have 
much enjoyed meeting earlier, was Saint John reincarnate, 
but that is at the best a makeshift, and still leaves a feeling 
of dissatisfaction. The only real thread holding the book 
together is the rhythm of Mr. Bolitho’s style, which perhaps 
just carries the reader through two hundred pages. But 
it was a heavy and needless burden to have laid upon it. 


J. E. F. 


YOUNG LESLIE. By R. J. White. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) - 

“Young Leslie’ is an historical novel dealing with the 
Rebellion of ’45; the story is staged in the Midlands and 
in Italy. On the death of his father (shot in the back by 
one of the Hanoverians) Young Leslie is chosen leader 
of the gang. The Black Dragoons, a band of people living 
in caverns in the wild region of Dovedale, outlawed on 
account of their unswerving loyalty to the Stuart cause, 
have become the terror and scourge of the country-side 
and of all those who now own allegiance to King George. 

Prince Charlie and Young Leslie meet in Rome and 
swear undying friendship. Dangers abroad, disappoint- 
ment and bitter disillusionment become their daily portion. 
Adverse winds and the English fleet drive them from 
England’s inhospitable shores. Together they face the 
final desperate hope and at the head of the leal clansmen 
and a small undisciplined army of English followers they 
march on Derby, only to retreat. The book is well written 
and the characters live. 


OLD PATCH’S MEDLEY. By Marjorie Bowen. 7s. 6d. 
(Selwyn Blount.) 

These stories of eighteenth century London reflect some- 
thing’ of the ironical spirit of Old Patch, the favourite 
jester of Cardinal Wolsey. They concern various parts of 
London, ‘“‘ mainly the London of which some traces yet 
remain, the London of two hundred years ago, which has 
to some of us the familiarity of a recurrent dream.’”’ Nobody 
is more skilled than Miss Marjorie Bowen in evoking an 
atmosphere of things past and gone, and in her tales, 
with their fascinating romance and covert satire, the char- 
acter of period and place is strongly marked. You have 
stories of Lincoln's Inn Fields, of Covent Garden, of a 
house near Hampstead Heath, of St. James's, Soho, Drury 
Lane, Islington—neighbourhoods haunted with memories of 
. the eighteenth century, and haunted too, no doubt, by 
Old Patch in the days of his quips and banter, perhaps 
still by his mocking ghost. 


SOME NEW MEDICI BOOKS 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Translated by S. H. ButcHER and ANDREW LANG. 
Illustrated by 20 plates in colour by W. Russell 
Flint, A.R.A. There has never been a better 
translation of Homer. Med. 8vo. 25/- net 


PLOTINUS. VOL. V - 
Translated from the Greek by STEPHEN MaAc- 
Kenna. The completion of a great work. 

Cr. 4to. 21/- net 


TALES FROM CHAUCER 


The ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’’ retold in prose, by 
ELEANOR FARJEON. Illustrated in colour by 
W. Russell Flint, A.R.A. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 


SOME SUSSEX BYWAYS 


By ViscountEss WotsELEY (Author of ‘‘ Sussex 
in the Past’’). With illustrations in colour by 
R. Garnet R. Wolseley, A.R.W.A. 

F’cap 4to. 15/- net 


ENGLISH TAPESTRIES of the XVIII 
CENTURY 


By H. C. MaritiierR. With 106 monochrome 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 
A handbook to the Post-Mortlake productions 


of English Weavers. 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
PAINTING IN EUROPE 


By S. C. Karnes-SmitH. 150 illustrations, 24 of 
which are in colour. Med. 8vo. 21/- net 


For others see the Complete Autumn 
Book List, post free on request. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD. 
7, GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


A NEW BOOK FOR ALL WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN FLEET STREET 


NOW READY 


JOURNALISM 
AS A CAREER 


Edited by W. T, Cranfield 
LORD RIDDELL, R. D. BLUMENFELD, HUGH REDWOOD, 
LOUIS McQUILLAND, and ten other leading British Journalists, each 
contribute one solid chapter of facts and advice in this new and 
unparalleled guide tor journalists, writers and aspirants. Illustrated. 


“Others, besides the would-be journalists for whom S 
it is primarily written, will find it of unusual inlerest:” @ NET 
—The Bystander 


OF A BOOKSELLER, or 
PITMAN’S, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
a Press, Ltd.), etc. 2 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 net 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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THE DORSET OF T. F. POWYS 


Some Fine Short Stories 


The White Paternoster.”’ 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By T. F. Powys. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. T. F. Powys is not without his imitators; but they 
who trespass into Powysian fields soon get lost. His art 
is not to be imitated. His world is all his own. Topo- 
graphically it is reputed to be somewhere down Dorset 
way; but as a matter of fact there is no map that will 
reveal the Dorset about which Mr. Powys so exquisitely 
writes. Americans may go on conducted tours round the 
Hardy country ; but when it comes to Tadnol and Dodder 
and Maids Madder (if Americans ever take up the cult of 
Powys), they had better stay at home. For the truth is 
that the Dorset of ‘‘ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine ”’ and “‘ Inno- 
cent Birds ”’ and “‘ Kindness in a Corner ”’ lives only in Mr. 
Powys’s mind. Not that it is any the less vital for that ; 
only they do foolishly who criticise it for being too 
rude, or too fantastic, or too given over to the wiles 
of the Evil One. The only just criticism one can 
possibly apply to Mr. Powys’s tales is whether they 
are convincing as works of art. Judged on that score 


it must be confessed they usually come through singularly 
unscathed. 


Take for instance the short stories that make up this 
newest book from his pen. They are uneven—it would 
be too much to expect them not to be—but at their best 
what a perfect art they betray! One of the finest stories 
in the collection is the title story. To nail it down to any 
kind of précis would be like attempting to tell someone 
what “ Full Fathom Five” is all about; it cannot 
be done. Here is a tale of country credulity, of virginity 
mysteriously protected, of an old man’s simple love faith- 
fully rewarded. Considered as photographic art it is 
monstrous, absurd; countrymen do not talk to God as 
Mr. Moggs did, nor, even in Dorset do mothers bid their 
daughters hang a white paternoster over the doorway 
to “‘ keep naughty ones away at night-time.’’ Considered 
however as life transmuted into art, it creates a perfect 
illusion. To enjoy Mr. Powys’s books, in fact, one must 
be as willing to yield oneself up to ‘‘ that willing suspension 
of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith ’’ as if one were 
reading ‘‘ The Ancient Mariner” itself. If you complain 
that you ought not to be expected so to do when reading 
prose, that is another matter: Mr. Powys demands it of 
you. Denying his demands you will miss some of the 
loveliest prose-work of our time. After having published 
twelve books, Mr. Powys is at last sinking into the 
public consciousness as a writer worth reading; but 
not until readers cease to apply to his work the critical 
standards that are usually applicable to novels and 
stories will he be at all widely read—and perhaps, so 


standardised are our conceptions, in our time that will 
never be. 


“The White Paternoster’ is his second collection of 
short stories, and a few of them, even if we had not already 
read them in reviews and magazines, we should have 
no hesitation in dating a considerable way back ; but even 
so, some of the best tales he has ever written are here. 
Especially do we single out ‘“‘ Old Men,” a fable of the 
craftiness of rural old age; ‘‘ The Bride,’’ a swift and 
terrible tragedy ; ‘‘ What Lack I Yet?” a tale of cruelty 
brought at last to unrepentant knees; and “A Pretty 
Babe,”’ an almost legendary story of a faithful shepherd. 
And here, as in all of Mr. Powys’s books, is a prose as limpid 
and clear as cool running water. There are three fine 
masters of the modern short story now writing in England, 
and one of them (and perhaps the best of thern) is T. F. 
Powys. For his style alone he would deserve our highest 


praise, so undefiled does he keep the well of English 
prose. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


THE BACK-TO-BACKS 


Grim Realism 


“The Back-to-Backs.” 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


By J. C. Grant. 7s. 6d. 

Only an angry man could have drawn such a grim, brutal 
picture of a mining village in the north of England.. 
Throughout his book we feel that Mr. Grant is a very angry 
man—a man who sees black instead of red. He is infuriated 
that human lives should be reduced to such squalor and 
misery, that human bodies should be broken and wasted 
with toil, and writes of these things in the heat of passion. 
His story is the shadow of truth rather than the substance, 
a distorted and misshapen shadow, but holding the image of 
truth nevertheless ; you cannot get away from its realism, 
even if you protest that there must be a lighter side to the 
ugliness he draws so convincingly; that there must be 
humour as well as suffering around the pits; idealism as 
well as sensuality. He is conscious of the beauty that 
haunts even the most desolate lives, of the affection that 
binds heart to heart, but he is less conscious of the humour 
and tolerant good-humour that are to be found every- 
where among human creatures; that is why his book 
strikes a note of unrelieved harshness. 

He paints his village in stark black-and-white down to 
the smallest detail; he is nauseatingly frank; he shows 
you without reticence the lives of the Shieldykes—Geordie 
and Jane, their two sons and adopted daughter. Inci- 
dentally the lives of other mining families mingle and inter-* 
mingle, and for background there is the sordid village of 
Hagger with its pit and its swamp and its mountainous 
slag-heap. Among other horrors we get a vivid description 
of an accident in the mine which makes Tom Shieldyke 
a cripple for the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Liam O'Flaherty, in his preface, calls it ‘‘ a terrify- 
ing novel.”’ It is more than that; it is a novel that jars 


and hurts at almost every page, but contains notwithstand- 
_ing passages of wistful beauty. 


ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. Mr. Hugh IA. Fausset, 


whose new book is reviewed in this issue. 
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THREE POPULAR NOVELISTS 


UNCLE SAM IN THE EYES OF HIS FAMILY. By John 
Erskine. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

Mr. John Erskine has borrowed the “‘ cartoon figure ”’ 
of Uncle Sam to fill the réle of hero in his latest novel. 
“T have long believed that this figure might be filled out 
into a complete character, endowed with an inner as well 
as a public career. Our national temperament, that is, 
might have a biography. Since no one else has attempted 
it, I here try my hand.” So says Mr. Erskine in his fore- 
word. ‘‘ Uncle Sam” is the kind of book with which to 
settle down in an arm-chair, with the curtains drawn, 
the fire burning red, and a November fog blasting the 
world outside. Its satirical humour turns a grey world 
gay. It is like a visit to the pictures—the silent ones— 
with an organ playing softly in the distance. Picture 
after picture glides swiftly across the screen, too swiftly. 
They are there and then they are gone, the transit has 
been so swift, the captions flicker on and off again. Uncle 
Sam is a convincing symbol of the best American spirit, 
its push, its resourcefulness, its bulldog grip. Uncle Sam 
is so deliciously human, the reader sorrows when he is 
sad and laughs when he rejoices. 

Here is a new friend to be added to the list of fiction 
affinities. Uncle Sam lingers in the mind like a pleasant 
dream. One would hate to forget him. The dramatisa- 
tion of “‘some European opinions of our country ” alone 
makes the book worth reading. They are rich with dry 
humour. 


BELSHAZZAR. By H. Rider Haggard. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


‘“‘ Belshazzar.”” Glamour of Egypt; glitter of wander- 
ing queens; visions of pavilions hung with priceless 
carpets, warmed by scented braziers, crowded with vessels 
of silver and of gold. Clash of battles; triumphs of 
victory ; pawns of fate; these gauds decorate the pages 
of ‘‘ Belshazzar.” Sais, Salamis, Memphis, Thebes, Baby- 
lon—such names as these drift across the pages, calling up 
visions of days of splendour long since past and gone. 
Amasis, Pharaoh of Egypt, Belshazzar, King of Babylon, 
Daniel the Prophet, stalk across the stage, fighting, plunder- 
ing; cursing, interpreting, judging. And a love story set 
among all this splendour. The scenes set in Babylon are 
the most effective in the book. The heart of the reader 
must warm to Nabonidus, aged King of Babylon, weak 
but kindly, his false beard of ceremony hanging loose upon 
his neck, his golden crown awry, his ‘ jewel-encrusted ” 
cloak slipping from his shrunken shoulders, gloating over 
the images of the gods he had filched from the people to 
add to his collection of the gods of his empire. 

After many adventures true love runs smooth, the 
lovers are united and Belshazzar meets the end he so 
tichly deserved, but not quite so painful a one as was 
surely his due. 


STORM DRIFT. By Ethel M. Dell. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Miss Dell’s latest hero, Tiggie Turner, who appeared 
as a subsidiary character in ‘‘ By Request,’’ is of a dove- 
like mildness compared with some of her earlier creations. 
Until on the deck of a steamer he encounters a young girl 
apparently deserted by her husband, he is an ordinary 
agreeable young man more popular with his own sex than 
with women. This meeting and its ensuing complications 
however transform him into a determined though always 
chivalrous lover whose faith in the lady survives a good 
deal of evidence about her decidedly eventful past. 

If Tiggie is far from being the strong passionate man 
we know so well, Viola is the essence of femininity. A 
successful career as a child dancer in Paris was followed 
by three years of married life with a drunkard in the East. 
She is an inspired bridge player, a skilful instinctive nurse, 
yet she manages to retain the sort of helpless innocence 
that causes little children and young men alike to compare 
her with an angel. Miss Dell drags hero and heroine 
through incredible adventures with her usual gusto before 
the inevitable happy ending is reached. 


Do You 


Draw 
Two 
Salaries ? 


What is your spare time worth to you ? 

If you can write a good letter—if you have a little 
natural aptitude for literary work—you can be trained to 
earn a second income in your leisure hours. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. 
Many contributors who find a ready market for their articles 
and stories are men and women of average education. 
Training was the short-cut to their mastery of the rules of 
effective writing. 

The records of the Regent Institute (which has a world- 
wide reputation for training free-lance journalists) contain 
scores of cases of almost immediate success won by students 
who had never written a line for publication before they 
enrolled. 

A woman student placed 55 articles with leading journals 
within ten months of enrolment. A few years later she 
reported that she had sold 625 further MSS. Another 
student, in addition to placing articles, gained the appoint- 
ment of dramatic critic to a well-known provincial morning 
paper. Yet another secured permanent and remunerative 
work as a result of the tuition, besides selling every one of the 
exercises submitted. Following are extracts from a few of 
the many hundreds of letters on file. 


“I am being successful in having all my work published, and 
thanks to the invaluable help and advice I received I have 
made writing a profitable pastime. I cannot speak too highly 
of the benefits of the Institute.” 

‘‘ It is now some time since I finished the course in journalism. 
I wish to state that your advice has been invaluable to me in 
constructing articles of the right type. Unfortunately, I have had 
little time for writing. Almost all the articles I have turned 
out have been accepted, which you will agree is encouraging.” 

“I promised to let you know what I made in the year after 
starting your valuable Course. I wrote three girls’ short sto 
books, for which I got £20 for the first two (and the royalties, 
which have not yet come in), and £30 for the third, without 
royalties. Besides this, I wrote a few articles which were 
accepted by the Daily Sketch and Daily Express, and which 
brought me in {12 ros. 6d., thus bringing the total for my first 
year to £82 10s. 6d. I really feel I owe a lot to you, as I should 
not have discovered this small talent without your Journalistic 
Course.” 
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LONGITUDE AND PLATITUDE 
A Dull Travel Book 


“Labels.” By Evelyn Waugh. 8s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 


When, on the fourth page of “ Labels,’’ one finds Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh giving a detailed description of what it 
feels like to fly from London to Paris, one is at once assailed 
by horrible fears; and a further study of his book only 
serves to show that these fears were well founded. In 
view of the reception accorded to Mr. Waugh’s two novels 
it was reasonable to expect that his first travel book would 
make some pretence to originality ; but those who seek 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh. 
From a portrait by Henry Lamb, 


for original thought or material in ‘‘ Labels ’’ will be sadly 
disappointed. 

After a chapter on Paris which adds nothing at all to 
the ordinary person’s knowledge of that city, Mr. Waugh 
proceeds to Monte Carlo, Naples, Port Said, Cairo, Valetta, 
Constantinople, Athens and Ragusa, returning to England 
by way of Mallorca, Gibraltar, Barcelona and Seville; and 
although his comments on hotels and his guidebook-like 
notes on the principal “ sights ’’ may be useful to people 
who are thinking of taking a similar trip, they are hardly 
likely to enthral the general reader. And yet Mr. Waugh 
has a kind of talent : his description of Gaudi’s architecture 
is neat and cleverly written, and it makes one regret the 
space which he has wasted in describing deck-games, in 
drawing a conventional picture of the life of the British 
colony in Port Said, in quoting from Baedeker, and in 
mentioning such personal details as that he had his hair 
cut in Constantinople and that he stayed in Athens with 
two friends called Mark and Alastair. 

Mr. Waugh’s farrago of longitude and platitude strikes 
one, in the end, as being the material on which a book 
might eventually be based, rather than a book itself. 
Any traveller could produce his own “ Labels,” but few, 
perhaps, would take the trouble to do so; fewer still 
would have the assurance to send it to a publisher; and 
even fewer—perhaps no one but Mr. Evelyn Waugh— 
would have the luck to get it published. 

Epcar Hott. 


party, 


THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Taxis and their Habits 


“ Taxi.’”’ By Anthony Armstrong. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


For a Punch author to write a treatise on taxis is certainly 
unexpected. Indeed a treatise on taxis at all would not, 
at first sight, commend itself to the general reader. But 
that is only because the general reader knows nothing 
about taxis. He is however not to be blamed on that 
account, for until Mr. Anthony Armstrong made them 
his subject, nobody else appears to have thought of 
doing so. 

Now because Mr. Armstrong is—will he forgive the 
term ?—a professional humorist, there may be a tempta- 
tion to dismiss this book of his with an airy: ‘‘ Oh well, 
you can be funny about anything if you try.” But did 
Mr. Armstrong set out to write a funny book about taxis ? 
The answer, we feel, is in the negative. He found himself 
interested in taxis, and studied their history, and made 
friends of their drivers, observing their characteristics both 
at home and abroad—and found them funny. He didn’t 
manufacture the fun; it was ready made. But how 
fortunate it was to find so facile a pen as Mr. Armstrong’s 
to interpret it! That Scotland Yard requires the back 
seat of a taxi to measure 16 inches by 20 and the front 
seat 14 by 17 probably leaves us unmoved; it needs an 
“ A. A.” (I don’t mean an Automobile Association) to 
point out that Scotland Yard thereby displays a 
recognition of comparative anatomy since, in a mixed 
men take the front seats and women the 
back. 

Two chapters are devoted exclusively to the London 
taxi-driver. ‘‘ During the Christmas season a lorry was 
taking a stack of holly from Covent Garden to a big florist’s 
and the driver, feeling in the spirit, had decorated the 
bonnet with various sprigs from his load. At the corner 
he was nearly run into by an elderly taxi-driver and so, 
leaning out, proceeded to tell him what he thought of him © 
in blistering terms. The old driver listened till it was 
over, then shook his head reproachfully and said : ‘ What’s 
the use of ’aving ’olly in yer bonnet, if you ain’t got ’olly 
in yer ’eart!’’’ Laced with stories like that, Mr. Arm- 
strong’s chapters on the London taxi-driver soon pass. 
As for the Parisian driver, what does he think of his 
London counterpart? ‘‘ They march at slowness,” he 
says scornfully, ‘‘ my God, at a slowness; they have it 
always in the head to avoid the collision, they conduct 
the carriage as if pedestrians were worth the trouble 
and, see you, monsieur, thing formidable, they never 
horn!”’ 

There is a chapter on.taxi law—and very curious it is 
—as when a man who has hired a cab with three friends 
drops two of them half-way and picks up two others, he 
is only required to pay the ‘‘ extras’’ for two; there is 
a chapter on taxis and crime, and another on cab shelters 
and standings. Continental taxis are dealt with, and New 
York taxis, and taxis during the War. Who, but for Mr. 
Armstrong, would have supposed that in one type of the 
apparently simple taximeter there are no fewer than 900 
separate parts (and well over 1,000 in another type) ; and 
to him must go the credit of perpetuating the historic tip 
of {20 and a diamond tie-pin. This last fact appears in 
a chapter on taxi ‘‘ records,’’ where it is mentioned that 
men who drive for some companies have to hand in a 
report of any defect that their taxis may develop. This 
report of a broken taximeter now lies in the archives of a 
South London company: “ Sir, Having picked up a gent 
in Piccadilly, I took him to Hammersmith. The meter 
went wrong and at the end only registered 8d., much to the 
delight of the old —— inside.’’ The maiveté of the report 
lies in the fact that the missing word was written in full, 
but, as Mr. Armstrong points out, this not being a War 
book, it cannot be reproduced. 

F. A. RIcE. 
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TENNYSON RECONSIDERED 
Georgian Verdicts 


‘‘Tennyson.” By Humbert Wolfe. 3s.6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


‘The Poetry of Alfred Tennyson.” An Essay in 
Appreciation. By C. H. O. Scaife. 5s. (Cobden- 
Sanderson.) 

Each of these little books represents an attempt to re- 
state the case for Tennyson in terms of the thought and 
feeling of to-day, and both start from the same position. 
Mr. Wolfe describes his purpose as being to prove “ that 
much recent criticism of Tennyson was the result rather 
of reaction against Victorianism than of reading the poet ”’ ; 
while Mr. Scaife asserts that ‘‘ in our time at least we shall 
never do justice to Tennyson, the poet, until we separate 
our judgment from Tennyson, the Victorian.” 

Mr Wolfe indulges in much characteristically pretty 
writing, and admirers of it will enjoy reading that, in 
“Come into the Garden, Maud,” “ the great wings have 
taken the air and are beating with a steady, faultless 
rhythm for the stars,’”’ or that, after seeing Tennyson’s 
early play, ‘‘ The Devil and the Lady,’ ‘‘ the Muse of 
English verse must have taken a deep breath, laid her 
hand on the boy’s hair, and with her slow adorable smile 
have whispered in his ear, ‘ Well then!’’’ But while 
writing such as this may adorn a case, it does not advance 
it, and we lay Mr. Wolfe’s book down with the feeling that 
he has evaded the central issue. What he has done is to 
concentrate on ‘‘ Maud ’’ in the belief that ‘‘ if it could be 
demonstrated that one considerable poem, written in his 
middle years, was more passionate than Swinburne, more 
various in execution than ‘ Lollingdon Downs,’ and as 
great an innovation as ‘ The Ancient Mariner,’ it would 
not be necessary to attempt a further examination of the 
‘ Idylls of the King’ or of the Plays to support my contention 
that Tennyson, so far from being the muffled poet of domestic 
horizons, was as lonely and as wild as his own eagle.’’ And 
certainly on this ground he makes out a very good case. 

But to claim that Tennyson is ‘‘ the poet of passion in 
a way that Swinburne never achieved,” is not to prove 
the reality of his passion or to convert those who feel 
that the passion of ‘‘ Maud” is unreal in a different way 
from that of ‘‘ Dolores.” That Tennyson suffered all his 
life from “‘ some dark undercurrent woe,” and that this 
found intense expression in ‘‘ Maud” cannot be doubted. 
But it was because this neurotic distress prevented him 
from making true contact with reality that his love poetry 
no less than his muffled domestic poetry has a taint of 
falsity. While therefore Mr. Wolfe’s appreciation of the 
metrical originalities and felicities of ‘‘ Maud ”’ is admir- 
able, if a little effusive, his treatment of the emotion which 
underlay it, and indeed of Tennyson’s emotional history 
as a whole, strikes us as often fanciful and sentimental. 

Mr. Scaife, on the other hand, resolutely avoids indulging 
either fancy or sentiment at his subject’s expense. The 
central point of his appreciation is ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ which, 
he writes, ‘“‘is a kind of biography; the record of an 
emotion. At first numbing, it grows to a feverish agony, 
and then gradually subsides and passes into the general 
tissue of the author’s life. Tennyson, was equipped by 
nature to embody such an experience in poetry, for those 
poems, in which he had already achieved excellence are all 
marked by a quality of painful melancholy, a morbidity 
of desolation which gave him his moments of greatest 
poetic beauty.” 

The morbidity in short which Tennyson expressed and 
with which he wrestled in ‘‘ In Memoriam,” has a reality 
which it lacked in ‘“‘ Maud.” In the one it was centred 
upon a friend whom he had passionately loved and lost ; 
in the other it was artificially associated with a melo- 
dramatic love-story which, however well he handled it, 
never touched the depths of his being. 

Mr. Scaife’s appreciation of ‘‘ In Memoriam ’”’ deserves 
therefore careful consideration, and I find it in many 
ways convincing. But the same may be said of his book 
as a whole. Huau I’A. Fausser. 
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Poets’ Corner 


MR. PREEMBY AND MODERN POETRY 


The Writers of 1930 


““The Best Poems of 1930.’ Selected by Thomas 


Moult. .6s. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
“Collected Poems, 1920-1930.” By Alfred Gordon 
Bennett. 8s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 


““* But perhaps you don’t like modern poetry ?’ 

“*T don’t mind it,’ said Mr. Preemby genially.’””’ Does 
not this bland reply on the part of Christina Alberta’s 
father to the question of Mr. Crumb admirably express 
the cheerful indifference of the great public, and even of 
the smaller reading public, to the indefatigable activities 
of the World’s Worst Sellers? It is an indifference to 
be deplored; yet I am afraid none of the poets in the 
books under review sounds a clarion note that will rouse 
the great public, or even unduly excite that small but 
optimistic clan which is ever on the alert for the sound of 
anew note. Mr. Moult claims indeed that he has gathered 
together in his anthology the ‘‘ Best Poems of 1930” ; 
but if his claim has any justification, all I can say is (to 


Mr. Alfred Gordon Bennett. 


mix my metaphors) that 1930 was not a vintage year. Of 
course any volume that contains work by A. E., Davies, 
de la Mare, Blunden, Chesterton, Laurence, Noyes, Sturge 
Moore, Watson and Wolfe cannot be altogether without 
distinction ; but though the poems by these poets are all 
characteristic, not one of them gives us its author at his 
best, with the exception perhaps of Laurence’s ‘‘ The 
Triumph of the Machines.” 

Nevertheless there is one poem of outstanding merit 
in the book, a poem that seems to me on an altogether 
different plane from anything else in the collection, and 
this is Roy Campbell’s superb ‘‘ Horses of the Camargue.” 
I should like to have the pleasure of quoting it here for 
the pleasure of my readers; but I should have to give 
it as a whole, as I could not bear to mutilate it by amputat- 
ing even its most magnificent lines. For the rest, in their 
humbler way, I consider Richard Church’s ‘‘ Museum 
Piece,”” Helen Choate’s “ Resurrection,” Michael Colley’s 
“Order of Service’? and Monk Gibbon’s “ Being But 


By 
Wilfrid Gibson 


Men ”’ the most notable poems in the volume. I take the 
liberty of quoting the last, as brief as it is beautiful : 
“ Being but men, not gods, we'll need take pride 

In all that gives the lie to mean estate ; 

All moments borne beyond the common tide, 

All littleness of heart made briefly great ; 

All beauty vouched with sudden indrawn breath, 

A word, a turn of head, a lovely look, 

A gesture grave, a phrase defying death, 

Or a chance sentence in an unsought book.” 


I suppose I should be too modest even to mention my 
own contribution, but I only do so to point out a mis- 
print which makes nonsense of the tenth line, in which 
“divine ’”’ should read “ dwine.’’ It is perhaps only fair 
to the printer to add that I accept responsibility for the 
rest of the poem. 

Although many of Mr. Bennett’s verses have been 
printed in periodicals, these periodicals were evidently 
either too obscure or too exotic, even for so diligent a 
researcher as Mr. Moult, for nothing from them is included 
in his anthology. Yet “‘ Principal Poets of the World,” 
in which Mr. Bennett tells us some of his poems have 
appeared, should be a notable publication! Unluckily 
in his note of acknowledgment Mr. Bennett does not 
satisfy our curiosity by indicating which precisely of his 
poems the editor of that momentous magazine (or is it a 
tome? I feel sure it must be a tome!) had the “‘ discern- 
ment ’”’ (Mr. Bennett’s own word) to include. But at all 
events we have the_satisfaction of having gathered together 
in one volume all the poems that Mr. Bennett has written 
during the last ten years, and need not go searching for 
them in the Dublin Mercury, The Mombasa Times, The 
Manchester Book, The Sunrise Annual, Pegasus (U.S.A.), 
or any other of the dozen or so _ world-scattered 
periodicals to which he contributes. Perhaps, after this 
mild chaff, the remark that Mr. Bennett is a poet of con- 
siderable accomplishment may sound as if it were meant 
to be nasty; but I honestly intend it as a tribute. 


TWO ANTHOLOGIES 


“Jewels of Song.” An Anthology of Short Poems 
compiled by W. H. Davies. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
“A Victorian Potpourri of Verses, Known, Unknown 
and Forgotten.” Collected and edited by Georgiana B. 
Abdy. 6s. (Bodley Head.) 

There are so many anthologies nowadays that every- 
body who brings out a new one feels compelled to explain 
why. Miss Abdy frankly apologises, and Mr. W. H. 
Davies tenders as an excuse that his anthology is different 
from any other and none of the poems in it exceeds twenty- 
four lines. There are notable omissions, of course—was 
ever there an anthology without ?—but Mr. Davies can 
always protect himself by saying that the poet whose 
work finds no place in his collection wrote no poem within 
the twenty-four line limit that particularly appealed to 
his fancy. His choice ranges from early anonymous poets 
to those of the present day. ‘‘ The only poems I have 
included by living authors,”’ he says, ‘‘ are those that I am 
jealous of, and would be glad of the chance of stealing.” 
Of the one hundred and twenty writers whose work is 
represented less than two dozen are living. Miss Abdy 
has gone entirely to the Victorian poets and notes how 
“they rather revelled in melancholy . . . and were also 
a little sentimental.”” The poems she has selected are 
typical of the period, and both her book and Mr. Davies’s, 
while often using familiar material, offer something a little 
different from the ordinary anthology of verse. 

A. A. 
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RICHARD CHURCH’S POETRY 


“‘The Glance Backward.’ By Richard Church. 
8s. 6d. (Dent.) 

“The Glance Backward” is Richard Church’s most 
important book so far. It is the book which many of us, 
who have watched his poetry with enthusiasm for the last 
four or five years, have been waiting:for. It contains 
work which finally places him among the few really con- 
siderable English poets of to-day. The fine passion which 
informed his earlier lyrics, from the ‘‘ Philip’ volume to 
the ‘‘ Theme with Variations,’’ remains to inform these ; 
but it is now a passion past mere flowering-time, and come 
at last to the harvest of fruit. In compiling his book it 
would seem that Mr. Church has had in mind the organic 
form of a piece of music—a concerto, perhaps—and so 
has divided his poems into three ‘‘ movements ”’: Allegro, 
Scherzo, and Penseroso. The first sets the key and states 
the theme; the second provides a momentary respite, a 
lyric repose; and the third, fuller, richer, bolder, com- 
pletes the poet’s point of view. Here, in this last section, 
you will find the climax of Mr. Church’s genius, lyrics 
whose beauty and magic and inspired reasoning set them 
shining like stars in poetry’s dark night of experimental 
rationalism. His passion is the flame of an intense imagina- 
tion, illuminating with its fire every awareness of the senses. 
So fierce an imagination allows of no illusion, for it lights up 
all things, and reveals the spirit that informs them. In 
our feverish preoccupation with the material problems 
of the moment we may forget— 

“the single heart, the one 
And unimpeded purpose of the soul : 
The love that rises like the morning sun 
And sets upon a life made whole,” 
but the poet does not forget, and, out of the torment of 
his remembering, he cannot help reminding us. 


. . . Oh, music! 

Stream of paradisal milk, sustaining 

The night of time, the garden-birth of mankind, 

We hunger, we thirst, we are motherless, being rivals 

Of God; Prometheans, demons, something more than 
mortal, 

Surrendering the breast for prophecy, 

Burying ovr mother and our little selves 

Beneath our pride and childhood’s fallen foliage 

We have set out upon the noon of triumph, 

But in our dust that banished music tortures, 

Mocks our male mouths that bleed with broken words.” 


Here is a poet, then, who so accepts life, that 
passion becomes an elusive and difficult gateway to the 
freedom of the spirit. Here is a poet who, like Donne 
before him, is concerned with the battle of the flesh and 
the spirit ; but unlike the famous Dean he does not capitu- 
late. He realises that, as long as life lasts, it is this very 
battle that gives life to the spirit: with every new rising 
of the sun he cries ‘‘A crown to win!” Leave peace 
for those whom D. H. Lawrence was wont to call “ the grey 
men,” those in whom imagination (Blake’s synonym for it 
was the Holy Ghost) is dead. Your true poet, who has 
known what it is to stand— 
‘‘ A statue in moonlight, blotting some stars, 

Timeless, chipped with cosmic scars, 

And fabulous to human blood,” 
does not want peace from such a remembering. It may be 
a torment, but it is a divine torment, a reminder of the 
spirit that informs us all. C. HENRY WARREN. 
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ARE BOOKS 


WHAT IS A FIRST EDITION? 
Third Article 


HAVE tried, in a general way, to indicate exactly 

what a first edition is, but in other and more 
specific cases, there are many other things, as I have 
indicated, that must be remembered. One hardly 
knows just what to pick out from among the thousand 
and one cases as 
the best instan- 
ces. As I write 
there comes to 
my memory a 
novel in which 
a certain para- 
graph, at the end 
of a_ chapter, 
was eliminated 
in subsequent 
printing. It was 
a novel published 
many years since, 
and was Lucas 
Malet’s remark- 
able story, “ Sir 
Richard Cal- 
mady.” I don’t 
suppose anyone 
of the younger 
generation has 
read it, and yet 
it is an excellent 
piece of fiction. 
I dare say the first printing may be a valuable book 
one of these days, because of the paragraph at the 
end of one of the chapters being cancelled in later 
editions. 

A matter that sometimes perplexes a number of 
earnest collectors is that of the wrapper. You may 
well ask in what way a wrapper affects first edition 
collecting. Rightly or wrongly, it affects it very much. 
A. book may come out in its first edition form with a 
particular wrapper, and then the later edition with an 
entirely different one. Sometimes only a very few 
copies of a work will appear in a wrapper utterly 
different from the one that comes to be known. There 
have been many cases of this during the past few years. 
A wrapper has been used which, for some reason or 
another, is quickly discarded. A very special case that 
I have in mind at the moment of writing is that of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s “Silver Spoon.”” A few were sent out 
on their journey with a certain kind of wrapper, but 
the author not liking it the wrapper was changed. 
Copies of the first edition which are wrapped in this 
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rather precious jacket are much more valuable than the 
later editions. 

We must remember, also, that there are such things 
as advertisements at the end of books. The dates of 
these advertisements decide whether a volume is, or 
is not, a copy of the first issue. The actual book may 
well be a copy of the first issue, but unless the adver- 
tisements, which were often dated years since, are the 
original ones, the 
book is of less 
value ; the adver- 
tisements may 
bear a later date 
than those that 
were bound up 
with the book 
when it was pub- 
lished. This is 
another aspect of 
the first edition 
for which I have 
absolutely no 
sympathy. But 
these later dates 
do make a 
difference in the 
cost of certain 
first editions, to 
the extent of 
many pounds. It 
is all rather fool- 
ish. What hap- 
pened was this: a 
few hundred copies of a book were bound up, and enough 
advertisements—actually a short catalogue of the pub- 
lisher—were printed to go with them, and dated. Then 
when these were all sold, a new order was given for a 
further supply, and a new lot of these short lists were 
printed, with a later date. And although the book itself 
was an actual part of the first printing, because the fresh 
lot of the short catalogue had a later date on it, this 
copy of the book is not regarded as a first edition. 
Personally, I think this is carrying first edition collecting 
too far. Sometimes these advertisements were left out 
altogether; as in the case of Mr. Wells’s “ Time 
Machine.”” The so-called first edition has advertise- 
ments included, but a later portion of the edition has 
not. But there is a difference of many pounds in the 
cost of the two. It is the same with ‘‘ Richard Yea and 
Nay,” by Maurice Hewlett. There are different dates on 
the advertisement pages, and if by any chance you think 
you have a first edition, it would be as well to make sure 
that the date actually covers the first number printed, 
before deciding that your copy is really the first edition. 


Reproduced from a Coloured Sporting Print. 
From Christmas Catalogue of Coloured Plate Books and Sporting Prints (Export Book Co.). 
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SOME INTERESTING LISTS 


During the next few weeks I shall be looking 
forward to many good catalogues of all shapes and 
sizes, and even colours and styles. They will be 
full of the titles of books which every book collector is 
hoping one day to possess, and perhaps, in some cases, 
they are volumes so scarce and precious that only the 
rich can afford to buy. It is a wonderful thing to be a 
rich man, with a taste for books, but I am doubtful if 
he gets a finer joy out of his treasures than you and 
I do, as we count the pennies for the purchase of some 
much desired volume. 


Suckling & Co. have been doing business for many 
years now. I seem to remember them beginning 
business many years before the War. I have seen their 
catalogues regularly, and I was looking through their 
104th last night. And a very readable one it is. 
This one is a Catalogue of Portraits, and is described 
as “ Chiefly of British Personages of National, Local 
and Family Interest,” and it includes many engravings 
in mezzotint, line and stipple of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This firm has 
always been noted for its collection of portraits, and 
I believe they have a great many more than are to be 
found in this catalogue. I hope I shall be receiving 
soon a copy of their catalogue of books. 


Two catalogues on my table are from Messrs. Dobell. 
One is a list of rare books, chiefly in English literature, 
and the other, quite a late one, covers a great many 
excellent editions of modern books. The first list com- 
prises a selection of books from the library of a Scottish 
gentleman, who had a fine taste in literature; while 
the second catalogue gives the titles of some splendid 
first editions that had belonged to the late Charles 


Whibley. Just as I am writing these notes, there 


comes, forwarded from my home address, a catalogue 
of rare books which had chiefly belonged to the Duke of 
Leeds. I notice among these William Congreve’s auto- 
graphed copy of Fanshawe’s translation of Luis de 
Camoen’s “‘ The Lusiad,” 1665, £25; and a set of 
Otway’s Plays, which also bears Congreve’s signature, 
£30. Other books in this list are first editions of 
Sir John Vanbrugh’s ‘‘ sop,” 1697, and Goldsmith’s 
Essays. I would certainly suggest asking for Cata- 
logue 365 of modern books, containing works by 
Samuel Butler, A. E. Coppard, Lord Dunsany, Thomas 
Hardy, Aldous Huxley, Rudyard Kipling, D. H. 
Lawrence and others. 


A well printed list, of a handy size, reaches me 
regularly from James F. Drake, a well-known New York 
firm. The latest one to come to hand is numbered 221, 
and is full of modern first editions. It has been 
instructive to go through this catalogue, and compare 
the prices with those that are obtaining in this country. 
Over there the prices of first editions are being well 
maintained, and I gave some instances last month. 
There are a great many collectors in U.S.A., and 
their numbers are increasing rapidly. I notice in 
the present list a number of W. W. Jacobs’s books— 
an author to collect—varying in price from $6.50 to 
$15.00; many Masefields, including ‘“‘ The Tragedy 


Just Published 


OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
“Le Catalogue de l’Enfance” 


Describing over 6,000 rare juvenile books and 
instructive children’s games, mostly in English 
and French, from the fifteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. The catalogue is illustrated 
with 336 plates in collotype, many of them 
hand coloured like the originals, and 2 in 
colour process, altogether giving facsimiles of 
about 1,080 items. 
This catalogue, with marked prices, is the first 
of its kind. Not only does it contain the largest 
collection of rare children’s books ever offered 
for sale, but also forms an important contri- 
bution to the bibliography of early juvenilia. 


Vol. I: Text, with Preface in French 
by PavuL GAvauLT and Introduction 
in English. 

Vol. II: Containing the plates. To- 
gether forming 2 volumes, demy-quarto, 
in coloured illustrated paper wrappers. 


The edition consists of 


100 copies on Holland paper............ .-- 700 fres. 
900 copies on papier velin.................. 400 fres. 


250 copies, thin paper, without plates... 15 frcs. 
Postage extra 


LIBRAIRIE GUMUCHIAN & CE 


112 Rue de Richelieu, Paris 


READY FIRST WEEK IN NOVEMBER 


MYERS 


Illustrated Catalogue (No. 277) 


OF 


FINE @ RARE BOOKS 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


ETC, 


May be had free on application 


MYERS CO. 


102, New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Oxford Street end) 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 2931. 
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of Pompey the Great,” $35.00; several O’Flaherty 
books, all quite moderate ; and a number of Shaw items. 


The Francis Edwards Catalogue (No. 529) that I 
want to call attention to this month, is an exceedingly 
entertaining list of general books, covering no less than 
eighty-one subjects. It is aptly described as “ A large 
selection of books on most branches of literature, 
including notable works from well-known libraries and 
other sources ”’ recently purchased. 


From William 


copies. Major Hartley knows how to make his cata- 
logues attractive. I have marked a great many items 
in this list No. 26—so many, in fact, that I think it 
had better be sent for, rather than I should curtail my 
own references. 


Basil Hyman has sent an advance copy of his new 
catalogue No. 6. We were just finishing these notes 
when it came along. There are some most excellent 
things in it. Many of them very desirable. Not every- 

one would want 


Brown comes a well 
made list of books, 
including a fine | 
set of Ayton & | 


the Dryden item, 
No. 8, ‘“ Annus 
Mirabilis’ for £5, 
but there are some 
who would. Then 


1813, 1614-1825, 2 of first and rare 
first edition of On gs d Tremayne’s new 
George Eliot’s ond fr: > pot catalogue is a 
“Felix Holt,” 3 Wes clearance list 
£6 158. ; Holin- ad number of desir- 
and the ‘ Second 4 NK ! dk way Mr. Tremayne 
Jungle Book,” £45. x | describes the con- 
| dition of the books 
ing prints and ~ | issued by the Sign 
pictures has been An 


issued by the Ex- 
port Book Co. 


of the Huntsman, 
is a good and 


These have been 
purchased mostly 
from a Yorkshire 
mansion. 


I am interested in the catalogue of W. M. Murphy & 
Sons. It is of a general character, and includes both 
old books and new. I see there are quite a number of 
Ainsworth items, of varying prices. It seems strange 
that so few people read him nowadays. Entry No. 204 
in this catalogue is a rare association copy of ‘‘ Veneres 
et Cupidines Venales Augustini Niphi,” containing 
James Boswell’s autograph, £50; and there are many 
good first editions of modern books. I notice one of 
Brett Young’s “ Portrait of Clare,” ros. 6d. An 
author, as they say on the Stock Exchange, “ to lock 
up.” 


Major Hartley Clark’s new list of rare books and first 
editions has just reached me. It includes a number 
of authors’ MSS., autograph letters and presentation 


From Messrs. G. Michelmore & Co.’s Catalogue of Rare Books, Autographs, Manuscripts, etc. 


varied list, con- 
Hans Andersen Manuscript taining some 665 
(actual size 10} by 8? inches). entries. It is well 
classified and well 

printed. 


Mr. J. D. Miller’s new list of modern first editions 
and association copies is particularly good. And I have 
noticed a number of good Victorian items in it too. 
I don’t think we are paying enough attention to these 
books. The “ Forsyte Saga” is marked at eleven 
guineas, and some of A. P. Herbert’s books at fair 
prices. People are collecting him. 
Mr. E. V. Lucas’s books : 
“London Lavender,” 30s. 
I am perfectly sure all of Mr. Lucas’s books will 
appreciate one of these days. 


“Mr. Ingleside,” 25s., 


B. H. Blackwell, the notable Oxford house, has sent 
me three lists. The three are parts of a whole: No. 1, 
Classical, of second-hand and new books ; Nos. 2 and 3, 
Educational. I found myself particularly attracted by 


I notice two of’ 
and 
These are rather costly, but’ 
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the first part, because it not only contains some excellent 
old editions of the classics, but also many standard 
and more recent ones. 


Two other lists have just arrived. One from Picker- 
ing & Chatto and one from Frank Drayton. The first 
named is really Part X of a collection of old and rare 
books. There are still one or two parts to follow, and 
then it will complete an extremely valuable collection 
of catalogues. The Pickering lists are always worth the 
closest attention, for they include many famous works, 
numbers of which are often unknown to the general 
book-buying public. 

In the enthusiasm for the moderns we are apt to 
forget some of the old books, but here in this Pickering 
list there is a galaxy of them, and a few pounds expended 
thereon will bring a rich literary and economic reward 
as time passes. There are a great number of first editions 
included, such as Puckle’s ‘“‘ The Club,” {10 tros.; 
Rawlins’s ‘‘ The Rebellion,” {12 12s. ; many of Edward 
Ravenscroft’s books, and a great number of works 
dealing with Old Romance. 


Frank Drayton’s catalogue comprises an interesting 
collection of books mostly from the libraries of General 
Pitt-Rivers and Thomas Bodley, a direct descendant 
of Sir Thomas Bodley, founder of the Bodleian Library. 
It is a mixed but interesting collection of old and more 
or less modern books, although there are not many 
recent ones among them. But the two collections, and 
the balance of miscellaneous books gathered together 
from various sources combine to make a good list. 


I don’t know if there are many readers of the notes 
who know of the very good and readable catalogues 
that are issued by Galloway & Porter, a house that I 
have myself known for a great number of years. The 
present list that I am writing about is No. 132. It is 
a catalogue containing some 2,500 items—books in all 
branches of literature, covering almost every division 
of it. One could take up no end of space in writing 
about this capital catalogue, but it is just impossible. 
I have often spoken about the joy of reading catalogues, 
and the Galloway & Porter one is just one of this kind. 
The general part of this Cambridge bookseller’s classified 
list contains a great many notable and famous works, 
and there are many that lure me as they will the reader. 
The English Literature and First and Limited Editions 
sections contain many good things. 


The Little Bookshop—what an attractive name this 
is—has just sent out a nice catalogue ; indeed, one that 
is very attractive. I like always their lists, and in this 
new gone there are no end of first editions, in most 
excellent condition, of C. E. Montague—that writer of 
almost great prose—R. H. Mottram, H. M. Tomlinson 
who has a tremendous admiration for Montague’s work 
—T. F. Powys, H. G. Wells, and Hugh Walpole. 


There has been an avalanche of antiquarian cata- 
logues, and during the last few days of October there 
has arrived an extraordinary number, many of which 
are too important to dismiss with a few lines. ‘‘ The 
Collector” hopes to give full consideration to these in 
the next issue. 


=e & GILL (1924) 
Ltd., of 94, Charing 


Cross Road, London, W.C.2, 


will issue their new list of 


scarce and important First 
Editions and Private Press 
Books early in November. 
@. A copy will be for- 
warded to any reader of 


THE BOOKMAN on receipt 


of a post card. 


BOOKS 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Books are the wise man’s choice of Christmas presents. Any to go 
far abroad should be ordered now. Bumpus'’s will have their Christ- 
mas vouchers available again this year. When these are filled in, 
signed and sent to your friends, they enable them to come and 
choose books up to a certain sum on your aceount. Blank vouchers 
will be sent to customers on request. This is an ideal way of giving 

resents. 

umpus’s Christmas Catalogue is ready about the beginning of 
December and will be sent on request. 
During the winter there will be an exhibition of books published by 
the Oxford University Press, held in the Old Court House of St. 
Marylebone, which Bumpus’s are now adding to their premises. This 
is a fine old building and is being beautifully refitted. The 
Exhibition will be one of the greatest displays of books ever 
arranged by a single publishing house. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


: 


DEIGHTON, BELL & Co. Ltd. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volumes or Entire Librarie : 
Purchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 
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THE MARKET 


Some of the first editions of books by G. B. Shaw 
have dropped in price during the past few months. 
But the drop is surely only temporary. There is no 
need for us to say that they are worth collecting, without 
any consideration for their economic value. Even so, 
they are also worth collecting because their prices will 
enhance again before long. Mr. Shaw’s earlier books 
are of great value, but there are others that are not 
beyond the means of most of us. ‘“‘ John Bull’s Other 
Island ’’ may be bought for a pound or two nowadays, 
whereas not so long since it was fetching four and five, 
and even six pounds. A copy was mentioned in an 
American catalogue the other day at $35.00. 


Yes: Mr. Kirby was right in his excellent article 
about H. E. Bates. He is a man whom, you will 
remember, we advised the reader to collect. Indeed 
we share our contributor’s enthusiasm for Mr. Bates, 
and Mr. Kirby mixed his enthusiasm with the right 
measure of good judgment and helpful information. 
He mentioned things about H. E. Bates which we did 
not know, and the list of titles is useful. It is to be 
hoped that our readers made a note of them. Mr. 
Bates’s books are going up, and some of his earlier ones 
are really scarce. He is an instance of what we are 
always saying about discovering an author for ourself, 
before the world finds him out. That is the way of true 
collecting. He is a young man with a great future, 
We choose the word deliberately. Mr. Bates’s first 
novel, “‘ The Two Sisters,”’ was written when the manager 
of the office in which Mr. Bates was working at the 
time, was not looking! This is a book not easily come 
by, but it is worth a pound or so. According to our 
records, some of his other books, such as “ Catherine 
Foster,” “‘ Day’s End,” “ The Last Bread,” “‘ Seven 
Tails ’’ and ‘‘ The Spring Song,”’ range in price from 
15s. to 42s. 


Let us remind readers that this month is to be 
published the first volume of ‘‘ The Anatomy of Biblio- 
mania,” by Holbrook Jackson. As before stated, it is 
to be in two volumes. Anyone who has read Mr. 
Jackson’s “‘ The Eighteen Nineties”’ will know how 
excellent a work ‘‘ The Anatomy of Bibliomania”’ will be. 


Here are some limited editions to be noted : 

“ The Epic of Jutland.” By Shane Leslie. 

“ Books and Business.”” By A. Edward Newton. 

= The Aloe.”” By Katherine Mansfield. 

“Robinson Crusoe.” By Daniel Defoe. 
duction by Ford Madox Ford. 

“ Street Haunting,” By Virginia Woolf. 

“The Masque of Queenes.”” By Ben Jonson. 

““ Poems and Verses.’’ By John Keats. Edited 
by J. Middleton Murry. 

“A Collection of Articles.” 


Intro- 


By George Bernard 


Shaw. 
“English Mediaeval Painting.” By E. O. 
Saunders. 


‘“ Bibliography of Italian Writing Books of the 
Sixteenth Century.” 

“Intimate Journals.” By Charles Baudelaire. 
Introduction by T. S. Eliot. 

“Three Black Pennys.’’ By Joseph Hergesheimer. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
A Note 


The Bibliography of Richard Le Gallienne is exceedingly 
complicated. I do not know of anyone who could pretend 
to compile it with complete accuracy ; but the following 
notes—which are substantiated by copies in my collection 
—may be of assistance to collectors of an author whose 
first editions are rapidly appreciating in value. 


MY LADIES’ SONNETS. Privately printed, 1887. 


An ordinary edition, and an edition limited to 50 
copies and signed. The colophon in the limited edition 
is in Le Gallienne’s own handwriting. The ordinary 
edition usually contains an errata slip; but in a pre- 
sentation copy in my collection the slip is absent and the 
corrections are made in Le Gallienne’s own hand. This 
is, I presume, one of the earliest copies. There is no slip 
in the limited edition, and the errata are uncorrected. 


VOLUMES IN FOLIO. Elkin Mathews, 1880. 


An edition limited to 50 signed copies ; and, I presume, 
an ordinary edition. 


THE STUDENT AND THE BODY-SNATCHER. Elkin 
Mathews, 1890. 

Written in collaboration with R. K. Leather. There 
was an edition limited to 50 copies (unsigned), and I 
suppose there was an ordinary edition. But I have 
never seen or heard of a copy. This is the only book 
ever printed in Wallasey. 


THE BOOK-BILLS OF NARCISSUS. 


First published by Frank Murray of Derby in two 
editions—one of Ino copies, the other of 250 copies both 
unsigned—in 1891. 

Reprinted from an entirely different type by the same 
publisher in 1892 in an ordinary edition, and an edition 
of 25 signed copies. 

Reprinted from a third type in 1895 by John Lane, 
with a portrait and an additional chapter. Whether 
there was a signed or large paper edition of this issue I 
do not know. This is the book commonly described as 
the First Edition, although the fact that it is not is 
expressly stated on the verso to the dedication. 


ENGLISH POEMS. Elkin Mathews, 1802. 

In three editions. One of 800 unsigned copies; an 
extremely limited edition, signed ; and an edition only of 
a few copies printed on vellum, and containing three 
poems not printed in the other editions. From a recent 
item in a bookseller’s catalogue I gather that the leaves 
containing these three poems may be obtained separately 
from the book. The vellum copies were unsigned, and 
were I believe for presentation amongst the author’s 
friends. The only copy I have seen, however, bore no 
presentation inscription. 


LIMITED EDITIONS AND CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 
Privately printed, 1893. 

There are at least two etdlitions of this little pamphlet 
which was printed, I believe, as a Christmas card. The 
one is printed on hand-made paper in blue paper covers ; 
the other on what I suppose is vellum in brown paper 
covers. 


Most of Le Gallienne’s other books are fairly well known 
in their several editions. A very rare but exceedingly 
interesting Le Gallienne item is the card printed at his 
first wedding. It appears in two states; the second, and 
the state in which it was ultimately issued, contains a 
correction in the quatrain. I have actually seen the card 
in both states, but all except one or two of the cards in the 
first state were destroyed. The correction is from ‘‘ puny 
priest ’’ to holy priest.” 

J. WuITLEY NANCE. 
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A NEGLECTED ARTIST : 


Baudelaire on Constantin Guys 


“The Painter of Victorian Life.” A Study of Constan- 
tin Guys, with an Introduction and a Translation of 
Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Peintre de la Vie Moderne,” by P. G. 
Konody. Edited by C. Geoffrey Holme. {2 2s. (Studio.) 

‘Le public est, relativement au génie, une horloge qui 
retarde,’’ wrote Charles Baudelaire in an essay on Dela- 
croix. The saying might suitably be prefixed to the same 
critic’s study of Constantin Guys, who received in his 
lifetime very little of the appreciation given him after 
his death. In the case of Guys, however, some of this 
neglect must be laid at the door of the artist himself, 
for never, surely, was any man of talent so self-effacing 
ashe. He regarded it as a personal injury when Thackeray, 
one of his earliest admirers, mentioned him by name in 
a laudatory article, and it was at his especial wish that 
Baudelaire, in ‘‘ Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne,” referred 
to him throughout simply as “‘ M. G.”’ Only this remark- 
able shyness on the part of Guys can have prevented so 
fine an art critic as the author of ‘“ Les Fleurs du Mal’”’ 
from making him personally famous. 

The present Studio publication is described as a com- 
panion volume to the same firm’s ‘‘ London Promenade.” 
The chief function of ‘“‘ The Painter of Victorian Life ”’ 
would thus seem to be that of illustrating an earlier period. 
As a presentation of Victorian England and Second Empire 
France the 140 reproductions of Guys’s work are fascinating. 
The ladies are authentic fashion-plates come to life; the 
gentlemen are dandies, beaux, élégants, or whatever you 
like to call them, to the very type. We are taken straight 
back to Thackeray and Whistler, to the days of great 
exhibitions, balloon ascents and the can-can. 

As to the art of Constantin Guys, that too should appeal 
to modern tastes, for he received no training, owed allegi- 
ance to no school, and carried on no obvious artistic 
tradition. He was the best possible exampl> of that 
eagerly-sought type, the spontaneous artist. Herein lies 
much of his greatness. He drew and painted for the same 
reasons, and by the same processes, as a child draws and 
paints. His delight was in movement—the disposition of 
the limbs rather than the character or emotion of the faces. 
Hence those agile dancers, stately ladies, and graceful 
horses and carriages. He must have had an extraordinarily 
perceptive eye, and there is never a line wrong in those 
beautifully-balanced chaises—it matters not that the 
wheels are not mathematical circles; they are definitely 
things that revolve and raise dust and support Quality. 
The horses are toy horses, with legs elegant almost to the 
point of disappearance, but they can rear beneath a 
cuirassier with all the vigour of the tubby pony that bears 
Velazquez’s Don Baltasar Carlos. 

As artist to the Illustrated London News, Guys was sent 
to the Crimea, and some of the plates reproduced from 
the journal show the appalling transformation which— 
necessarily, no doubt—the artist’s vivid sketches under- 
went at the rapid hands of the engraver. These sketches, 
for the most part done on thin paper to assist the process- 
men, have unfortunately nearly all disappeared, but 
sufficient of Guys’s work remains to indicate how well 
fitted he was to record military events. It is chiefly the 
colourful atmosphere of the parade-ground that attracts 
him, and the pageantry of reviews. 

The ‘Review at Madrid” is typical of Guys’s 
“toy parades.”’ The cockaded ranks move with fascinat- 
ing precision obliquely across, but entirely within, the 
composition. The dark, slightly-sketched frame of the 
crowd hems them closely about. The white obelisk 
immediately catches the eye, and leading it to the toy 
general beneath, indicates the presumable raison d’étre of 
the parade. One imagines the soldiers turning smartly 
about (for there is no way out of the picture—a cardinal 
virtue) and performing their evolution again and again ; 
and one wonders what the engraver, hurrying to press, 
would have made of this little masterpiece. 


FRANCIS WATSON. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF 
MODERN 


AUTHORS 
* 


Our new Catalogue—we are printing it by hand 
on our Press—will be ready very shortly and we 
would welcome early application from Collectors who 
have not been entered on our mailing list. We are 
making a special feature of introducing to our clients 
the work of young authors who we consider will 
shortly make their mark in contemporary literature. 


CAPELL 


15a, HARRINGTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
(Tel.: Kensington 7588) 


GILBERT JAMIESON 


Rare Books and First Editions 


““ Readers might do well to ask Mr. Gilbert 
Jamieson to send his lists. There is always 
something good in them. I was very 
much attracted by a short list of works 
by modern and nineteenth century authors, 
which reached me a day or two since. .. . 
A list worth getting, and the books are all 
guaranteed as in fine condition.” 

THE BookMAN, October, 1930 


Catalogue No. 5, Now ready, Pos’ free 
Queen Avenue, 10, Dale St., Liverpool 


A CHOICE CATALOGUE 
NOW READY OF 
FIRST EDITIONS 


AND A. SELECTION 
OF BOOKS OF INTEREST 
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THE LITTLE BOOKSHOP 
18, EMBANKMENT PLACE 
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B. H. BLACKWELL, LTD. 
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SWIFT’S LETTERS 
An Eighteenth Century Classic 


There is a story about Swift which few people have heard, 

One evening Pope and Gay called on him. They were 
both intimate friends of the Dean, and well acquainted 
with his paradoxical humours. Swift was a little sceptical 
when they said that they had left their lordly friends to 
visit ‘‘ a poor scurvy Dean.”’ 

“‘ But,” said he, ‘‘ since you are come in I must get some 
supper for you, I suppose ? ”’ 

“No, Doctor, we have supped already.” they said. 

‘“‘ Supped already ; that is impossible. Why, it is only 
eight o’clock.”’ 

“Indeed we have,” they assured him. 

“That’s very strange, but if you had not supped, I 
must have got something for you; let me see; a couple 
of lobsters would have done very well, two shillings; 
tarts, a shilling ; a bottle of wine, two shillings ; two and 
two are four and one is five ; just two and sixpence apiece. 
There Pope, there’s half-a-crown for you, and there’s 
half-a-crown for you, sir; for I won’t save anything by 
you, I’m determined.” 

This was all said with such seriousness that, in spite of 
the visitors’ protests, they were actually obliged to take 
the money. 

The story is highly characteristic, for Swift was way- 
ward and tempestuous in his moods. Everyone knows 
how he broke ‘‘ Vanessa’s’”’ heart by a mere look and a 
gesture. Whimsicality and strident humour, white-hot 
rage and offensive vituperation were all part of him. But 
these qualities live mainly in his books and pamphlets. 

There was another side of Swift, and for that we must 
go to the letters. It is perhaps a truer, certainly a more 
intimate side. Like Byron, Swift showed in his corre- 
spondence currents of feeling, desires and hopes, and 
unreserved affections, almost entirely alien from his public 
writing. Certainly his writings are charged with human 
feeling, but its utterance is shrill and indignant. He 
was the champion of the oppressed, and driven to use 
the brutal methods of the tyrants. In the letters, on 
the other hand, his kindliness is unfettered, and flows in 
lambent streams to the bosoms of his intimate friends. 
At the same time, his correspondence is full of sidelights 
on contemporary history under Queen Anne, and makes 
a choice possession for anyone who would “catch the 
manners living as they rise.” 

Luckily enough, Swift’s writings are not the preserve of 
wealthy collectors. Apart from ‘“‘ Gulliver’s Travels,”’ 
most of the early editions are seldom overpriced. [I lately 
saw a copy of the “ Tale of a Tub,” dated 1704 (the year 
of publication) going for eight shillings; and you can 
always get Hawkesworth’s first edition of Swift’s letters 
(in quarto, 1766) for about thirty shillings—an investment 
well worth while. 

It is with these two volumes that we are concerned, 
though there are other collections of his correspondence. 
An unauthorised edition was published by a piratical 
printer in Dublin in 1735, and caused Swift much annoy- 
ance. Another batch was gathered by Dean Swift and 
published in the collected edition of Swift’s works. But 
Hawkesworth’s edition is the interesting one, and contains 
the important letters to Esther Johnson (‘ Stella ’’) and 
to Esther Vanhomrigh (‘‘ Vanessa ’’), besides some delight- 
ful letters from Lord Bolingbroke and others of Swift’s 
friends. 

Horace Walpole, who seems to have had a word on 
everything that came to pass in the century, assured 
George Montagu that Hawkesworth’s collection could not 
fail to amuse him: ‘‘ His journal sent to Stella during the 
four last years of the queen is a fund of entertainment. 
You will see his insolence in full colours, and, at the same 
time, how daily vain he was of being noticed by the 
ministers he affected to treat arrogantly. . . . But what 
strikes one, is bringing before one’s eyes the incidents of a 
curious period.”’ 
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This ‘‘ period ’’ begins in 1703 and ends about the time 
that Swift became a hopeless and raging lunatic. A 
gallery of many characters moves upon the scene during 
that time, almost all of whom were leaders of politics, 
society and letters in their day—Harley and St. John, 
Pope, Arbuthnot and Gay, Prior and Addison. I believe 
Sir Edmund Gosse claimed Swift to be the dominant 
intellectual figure of the age before Johnson. Certainly 
these folk show extraordinary deference and attachment 
to him, to his unnamed but accepted influence upon their 
minds and motives. 

We see him first as the spokesman in London for the 
Irish bishops who were agitating at this time for the 
“ first fruits.’”” This brought him to the court, to London 
society, and to the leaders of party faction, who soon 
discovered his abilities as a pamphleteer, and angled for 
the favours of his pen and person. When the rivalry of 
Harley and St. John was most intense Swift became the 
skilful confidant of both, and in him all partisans had a 
common confessor. But though politics and the machina- 
tions of the court play an important part in the letters, 
they are really matters for the historian rather than the 
student of human life. To-day the intriguing for place 
and favour, the wire-pulling to secure the good graces of 
great men is simply ennui. But there is a lively interest 
still in Swift’s terror of the Mohocks, his playful petulance 
about his losses at ombre, his fulminations against the 
rigours of Lent, his comments on Steele’s arrest (‘‘ He 
has been mighty impertinent of late in his Spectators ’’), 
or his contempt of the court which serves him merely for 
a coffee-house, and ‘‘ abounds in dinners” in August. 
There are glimpses of him at a hundred tables and 
“ sittings.” He sees Prince Eugéne who is “ plaguey 
yellow”; he meets Trapp and dubs him a coxcomb. 
He meets Parnell and Pomfret and likes them; Lady 
Godolphin displeases him—‘I’ll pull her down’! He 
sits for an hour with the Duchess of Shrewsbury at her 
toilet. He belonged to the select company of literary 
benefactors known as ‘“‘ The Brotherhood,’’ and became 
the familiar of Lord Ormond, and Lord Lansdowne, Sir 
William Windham, Lord Oxford, the Earl of Arran, and 
others of ‘‘ The Sixteen.” 

He had a taste for the current humour. To Mrs. Dingley 
he recounts a new-fashioned way to outwit Stella which 
they called a bite. ‘‘ You must ask a bantering question, 
or tell some damned lye in a serious manner, and then 
she will answer or speak as if you were in earnest; then 
you say—Madam, there’s a bite! I would not under- 
value this, for it is the constant amusement in court.” 
He has another sally about the craze for if-puns. ‘‘ The 
Bishop of Clogher has made an if-pun that he is mighty 
proud of, and designs to send over to his brother Tom ; 
but Sir Andrew Fountain has wrote to Tom and told him 
the pun, and desired him to send it over to the bishop 
as his own; and, if it succeeds, it will be a pure bite. I’lP 
tell you the pun. If there was a hackney coach at Mr. 
Pooley’s door, what town in Egypt would it be? Why 
it would be Hecatompolis ; Hack at Tom Pooley’s!” 

Somehow the legendary Swift has become an austere 
and tirading figure. The bitter sarcasm and disillusions 
of ‘‘ La Puta ”’ and “‘ Gulliver’s Voyage to the Houynhnms ” 
are probably responsible for this. But we must remember 
that these voyages were written late in life, and were the 
outpourings of a man of broken health and soured and 
shattered hopes. The letters of his latter years show him 
developing into a morbid and ego-centric melancholic, 
short-tempered and self-pitying. His brain-storms and 
deafness weigh upon his peace of mind. “ The cruel 
disorder of deafness and giddiness ’’ drives him into peri- 
lous solitude. His nature becomes embittered ; he writes 
to a friend, ‘‘ I will never value myself as a philanthropist, 
because it is a creature that I now hate more than a toad, 
a viper, a wasp, a stork, a fox or any other that you will 
please to add.” 

But this terrible mood was the pathetic outcome of 
many misfortunes—the loss of friends, of thwarted ambition, 
the hard complacency of rulers, the slothful indifference of 
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the downtrodden. It is not the true Swift. There is a 
letter of Lord Bolingbroke’s which, I think, shows exactly 
how those who knew him best regarded him : 

“‘ Dear friend ’’ (he writes) ‘‘ the last sentence of your letter 
quite kills me. Never repeat that melancholy tender word, 
that you will endeavour to forget me. I am sure that I can 
never forget you, till I meet with (what is impossible) another 
who’s conversation I can delight so much in as Dr. Swift’s ; 
and yet that is the smallest thing I ought to value you for. 
That hearty sincere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity 
in all your commerce, is what I am sure I can never find in 
another man. I shall want often a faithful monitor, one that 
would vindicate me behind my back, and tell me my faults to 
my face. God knows I write this with tears in my eyes.” 

And these sentiments could be repeated from the letters 
of every other friend who knew Swift in his young and 
ardent manhood. 

Nothing is more striking than his urgent efforts to better 
the lives of his friends either by money or influence, when, 
as he says, “his heart ran before his pen.’ Although 
not given to boasting his charity, he confessed to Lady 
Betty Germain, ‘“‘ When I had credit for some years at 
court, I provided for above fifty people in both Kingdoms, 
of which, not one was a relation.”” He found his way 
unerringly to the hearts of his real friends, and became in 
turn the recipient of all their woes and joys. The very 
depths of his soul were stirred when “ Stella ’’ Johnson 
lay dying in Ireland. He dared not, for weakness, come 
to her bedside. 

“We have been perfect friends these thirty-five years 

. and the remainder of my life will be a very melancholy 

scene, when one of them is gone, whom I most esteemed, 
upon the score of every good quality, that can possibly 
recommend a human creature. . . 


. I would not for the — 


universe be present at such a trial of seeing her depart. 
She will be among friends that will tend her with every 
possible care, where I should be a trouble to her, and the 
greatest torment to myself. ... Let her know I have 
bought her a repeating gold watch, for her ease in winter 
nights. I designed to have surprised her with it, but now 
I would have her know it, that she may see my thoughts 
are always to make hereasy. Iam of opinion that there is 
not a greater folly than to contract too great and intimate a 
friendship which must always leave the survivor miserable.’ 
I have said nothing about the passionate letters of 
pursuant Vanessa, or of Swift’s bantering replies. Nor 
is there space in this short discussion to say much about 
the famous Journal to Stella, which throws such bright 
illumination over the finest chapter of Swift’s history. And 
still more remains to be unearthed—the jovialities of Gay 
and the Duchess of Queensberry, the lively and glancing 
epistles of Lady Betty, the tender and thoughtful letters 
of Lord St. John, Swift’s interests in his Irish home, his 
comments on his own writings and the works of Pope and 
Gay, his vivid little pictures of court intrigue, his visits 
to booksellers, auctions and, mirabile dictu, the cinema! 
Vive la bagatelle ! was the famous motto of his life. It 
is best exemplified in the infinite variety which throngs 
into his letters. And it is the spirit which prompted his 
most famous poem—his verses upon his own death : 
“Receive the news with doleful dumps— 

The Dean is dead (Pray what is trumps ?). 

Then Lord have mercy on his soul! 

(Ladies, I'll venture for the vole). 


Six deans they say shall bear the pall ; 
(I wish I knew what King to call).” 
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Of the 


‘Theatre 


“LAUDATOR TEMPORIS ACTI” By 


Gordon Craig on Henry Irving 


Henry Irving.” 
(Dent.) 


By Edward Gordon Craig. 15s. 


T was a wise Jesuit who instead or reproving his 
pupil for saying he couldn’t “ stand that prig St. 
Aloysius” told him to remember that “saints are at 
the mercy of their biographers.” This is more or less 
true of all the eminent dead. Least true perhaps of 
the creative artist, poet, painter, or musician, who 
leaves behind 
him in his work 


Christopher St. John 


that this was only because audiences then were com- 
posed of rather simple, stupid people with an old- 
fashioned Victorian taste for crude and theatrical 
melodramas. 

That this is very likely I have evidence in an 
article in the Daily Telegraph, in which it is stated 
that “it is just as well that the famous players 
of an earlier generation cannot return, for we might 
be shocked and 
disillusioned.” 


an expression of Well Irving 


himself which 
affords the reader 
of his life a valu- 
able means of 


4 


returns in “ The 
Bells,” in Gordon 
Craig’s pages, 
and we find that 


checking its a: his art is as great 
writer's opinions as we who are 
of his character 4 old remember 
and genius. Al- He and we who 
though an actor am are young have 
at his greatest a4, been told it 
is reckoned eA was. 

by some, by oe Irving had 
Gordon Craig, =e been acting for 
for example, a yo fifteen years 
creative artist, when he created 
we are unable to his masterpiece, 
refer to his works busy (429 differ- 
for confirmation : ent parts once in 
or contradiction ae 782 days) per- 
of his biographer’s | fecting his mask, 
opinions. All we “a mask which 
can do, if the Her Majesty’s Theatre. Farewell of Mile. Rachel could be a hun- 


actor lived too 
long ago for us 
to have seen 
these works for 
ourselves, is to refer to descriptions of them, and as 
these are usually more enthusiastic than illuminating, 
a kind of patchwork of faded raptures, we get no more 
than a vague inkling of what his performances were like. 

It is the great virtue of Gordon Craig’s study of Henry 
Irving that he has succeeded in reconstructing one of 
the actor’s masterpieces in such detail that it speaks 
for itself, and provides us with the evidence we need 
for judging whether the assertion that Irving was the 
“ greatest actor of his time, not in England only, but 
in Europe and America,” is well founded. It is twenty- 
five years this month since Irving died, so to the young, 
and even to the middle-aged, for one must be well over 
forty to have seen him at all, he is but a name, a name 
surrounded by an aureole which his detractors have 
never succeeded in filching from it. This new genera- 
tion of playgoers may have heard that this man called 
Irving, buried in Westminster Abbey, thrilled audiences 
long ago in ‘‘ The Bells,” and may have thought, as 
they have been taught to think by dramatic critics, 


at the close of 1841 Season in June. 
From the water-colour by Lami. ” 


By courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
From “Henry Irving,” by Edward Gordon Craig (Dent). 


dred faces in 
one,” years of 
preparation, 
years of positive 
hatred (manifested in a peculiarly brutal way in 
Dublin) from the public. 


‘“‘ There can be but one masterpiece, although we often 
hear of the thing in the plural. I had this from a con- 
noisseur of pictures who explained to me that a master- 
piece was that piece of work done by a painter when 
his tutor had no more to teach him, and which en- 
titled him to be called a master. This piece, * The 
Bells,’ was Irving’s masterpiece, and proclaimed him a 
master.” 


The text of the third act of Leopold Lewis's melo- 
drama (an adaptation from the French) is given, 
demonstrating that an actor’s masterpiece can be 
created out of the simplest materials. One hesitates 
knowing the wealth of their potentialities to call them 
“poor.” The word does not fit them any better than 
the materials, three notes, out of which Beethoven 
fashioned that wondrous musical building, the second 
movement of the “ Choral’ Symphony. Gordon Craig’s 
proposition that “‘ actors of genius really prefer a play 
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that is not a great play ” means no more than that they 
prefer unshaped, unworked materials. 

“You must allow,” he writes, ‘‘ the actor of genius 
to select a réle and a play which he can count on as 
offering sufficient resistance. The toughest, the least 
literary play does this—a play of mere bones, strung 
together, without subtleties or complexes.” 

Such a play was “ The Bells.” It left Irving more 
to do, to imagine, to invent than “‘ Hamlet ”’ or “‘ King 
Lear,”’ and to convince readers who never saw Irving 
of his creative powers Gordon Craig could not have 
made a better choice of a part in which to present him 
than Mathias. 

Although he does not reconstruct Irving’s per- 
formances in Shakespeare’s réles, he indicates very 
clearly what they were like, when he is analysing the 
actor’s technique, vindicating his pronunciation of 
English as Chaucerian, his movements as a carefully 
designed dance, his method of speaking verse as one 
rhythmically cognate to Shakespeare’s method of 
writing it. This vindication is not superfluous, for the 
stupid calumny that Irving spoke English badly, and 
walked awkwardly is generally believed because it has 
the sanction of the word of clever men like William 
Archer, Gilbert Murray and Bernard Shaw. I could 
quote many passages which show how curiously insen- 
sitive these men were to the beauty of Irving’s style, but 
prefer to quote one in which that beauty is transfixed : 


““Every sound, each movement was _ intentional, 
clear-cut measured dance; nothing real—all massively 
artificial—yet all flashing with the light and the pulse 
of nature. A fine style. ... His movements being 
measured, rhythmic, planned, it may be too obvious to 
state that the action of his face was part of all this, and 
was measured too; yet it may not have occurred to 
one or two of my readers that this control of feature 
till immobility was achieved constituted a mask. ... A 
mask never fidgets ; it endures, and at the slighest touch 
it becomes expressive. It lights up and speaks. Irving 


was all for these slight, significant touches. 

sprawling was simply not Irving.” 
If you can’t tell what kind of actor Irving was from 
this, it is your fault, not Gordon Craig’s. And what 
kind of producer? What kind of manager? What 
kind of man? Read the book, and you will be in no 
doubt that these kinds have the common denominator 
“ great.” Great you will surely think was his attitude 
towards other actors : 


Anything 


“He would look on other actors somewhat in the 
same way that St. Francis looked on the Franciscans. 
There before them lay their path—clearly indicated— 
and damme, hardly one of them following it. ‘I found 
an Order’ says St. Francis. ‘I provide a roof to cover 
our heads; I go away to attend to the sick, and on 
returning I find everybody in feather beds and making 
themselves comfortable. What do you want to be 
comfortable for if you are a Franciscan?’ And so it 
was with Irving. ‘What do you want with approval 
or disapproval if you are an actor?’ For it meant the 
whole of this world and the next with Irving to be an 
Actor, and in his innocence, his proud innocence, he 
supposed it meant as much to every other performer.” 

The elements are mixed up in us, so it is unreasonable 
to be surprised that the man who could write this noble 
book about Irving could disfigure it with some extremely 
ignoble references to Bernard Shaw. It is not what is 
said which creates an unpleasant impression—there is 
much that is true in the criticism of Mr. Shaw’s plays, 
although the statement that “a good play by Mr. 
Shaw embraces all that is matter-of-fact’ is rather 
absurd—but the way it is said, a spiteful “‘ cattish” 
way, which lays Gordon Craig open to the suspicion 
that he is jealous of Mr. Shaw’s position in the theatre. 
When I have added that his allusions to Henry Irving’s 
“leading lady,” his great mother Ellen Terry, are 
disappointingly scarce, and a trifle Miltonic in character 
(“‘ He for God only, she for God in him ’’) I have said 
all that I can say against the best book about an actor 
I have ever read. 


DOMESTIC 


There is a great deal to be said for the Victorians. 
You can see them at their worst, of course, at ‘‘ The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street,” in the grim person of Mr. Moulton- 
Barrett (magnificently acted by Cedric Hardwicke). Of 
this play Mr. Horace Shipp wrote at length in the October 
Bookman, and I do not intend to cover the ground again, 
except to mention that the more debatable episodes in 
the play as it was presented at Malvern have been re- 
moved for its London appearance. (In some quarters 
incidentally there still persists the opinion that the open 
adoption of the unpleasant view of Barrett’s character is 
something rather modern—an evidence of the iconoclastic 
tendencies of this generation. ‘‘ Elizabeth Barrett dis- 
covered at last that her father was in truth not a man to 
be treated with ; hardly perhaps even a man to be blamed. 
She knew to all intents and purposes that she had grown 
up in the house of a madman.” That is quite as severe 
as anything in the play. It was written in 1903 by G. K. 
Chesterton in his popular study of Browning.) But granted 
that Barrett was parental discipline run mad (if nothing 
worse), there is still a great deal to be said for the Victorians. 

The Barrett household, terrible as it is made to appear 
in Mr. Besier’s play, is not a whit more terrible than the 
modern households presented to us in Mr. Coward’s play, 
* Private Lives’ (published by Heinemann at 5s.), or in 
Mr. Somerset Maugham’s “ The Breadwinner”’ (2s. 6d. and 
3s. 6d.; Heinemann). One only wishes that the characters 


INTERIORS : 


Three Current Plays 


in both had had to call Mr. Barrett “ Papa.” 
have improved them. 

Mr. Coward’s people are those we have become accus- 
tomed to in his plays. They drink and divorce and re- 
marry ; swear and fight; smash gramophone records on 
each other’s heads; roll about on the floor kicking and 
screaming; and contribute generally to a happy and 
successful evening. ‘‘ Private Lives”’ is not another ‘‘ Hay 
Fever’’; nor is it Mr. Coward at his worst. It is just 
one of his average achievements. 

Mr. Maugham, satirist, in ‘‘ The Breadwinner’”’ holds 
up to our disapproval the modern generation. There 
have been few crueller pictures of the youth of to-day 
(asking ‘“‘ When was the War?’”’) than in the opening 
scene of this play. The hero is a ruined stockbroker who, 
rather than save himself—as he can do by means of an 
offered loan—and rebuild his position, prefers to leave his 
wife and two children and go abroad to make a living as 
best he can. And the point about it is that we do not 
feel disposed to blame or despise him, but rather genuinely 
to hope that he gets safely away. 

Here is a reversal, indeed. We watch the Breadwinner 
escaping from his children with the same sympathy as we 
watched Elizabeth Barrett escaping from her father. But 
we much prefer the Victorian tyrant, even in his madness, 
to the Georgian ones, with their belauded “ sanity.” 

H. R. 


It would 
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DRAMATISTS’ NOVELS 
Maugham and Van Druten 


‘* Cakes and Ale.”” By W. Somerset Maugham. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

“A Woman On Her Way.” By John Van Druten. 
7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


From the novels of expert playwrights one expects, 
and one usually gets, a nicer sense of form and proportion 
than can be found in ninety per cent. of modern fiction. 
The neat handling of a story, the sharp definition of a 
character and the knowledge of the right moment for 
revealing a new essential fact are qualities which every 
successful dramatist must have; and they are qualities 
which stand clearly out in Mr. Somerset Maugham’s new 
novel, ‘‘ Cakes and Ale.’’ His ‘‘ sense of the theatre” 
is never far distant, as he reveals, through the mouth of 
one Ashenden, a middle-aged author, the tale of the first 
marriage of Edward Driffield, a distinguished novelist who 
had died before the opening of the story. 

The action moves on two planes—one in the present day, 
showing Ashenden pestered by a literary friend for some 
first-hand reminiscences of Driffield, and the other in the 
past, as Ashenden recalls, for his own amusement, his 
memories of Driffield and his first wife. In his modern 
chapters Mr. Maugham has a good deal of airy badinage 
about literary fame and the way to achieve it, and in 
Alroy Kear he presents an amusing caricature of the kind 
of second-rate novelist whose pertinacity brings success ; 
but the real charm of the book remains in the past, in its 
views of Victorian village life and of London in the nineties, 
and especially in its picture of Rosie Driffield, the charming, 
uneducated and unfaithful wife of the great Victorian 
novelist. Mr. Maugham has painted her well—so well 
that she quite’ overshadows her distinguished husband, as 
he advances from poverty and obscurity to an assured 
position in the world of letters. She is shown as a woman 
whose unfaithfulness was the logical outcome of a naturally 
affectionate disposition ; she is a loyal friend and a good 
companion ; and the reader who learns to see her through 
the narrator’s eyes will find that a thrill of amused pleasure 
is awaiting him when he reaches the last chapter. 

Mr. Maugham has been so much praised for his cynical 
and unsympathetic portraits that it is almost surprising to 
find him creating a sympathetic heroine ; but his dexterous 
way of doing it gives colour to the theory that if you 
scratch a cynic you will find a sentimentalist. 

Mr. John Van Druten is also a playwright, but he is 
not yet on the same level of accomplishment, either in 
drama or fiction, as Mr. Somerset Maugham; and the 
particular qualities which ought to be found in a dramatist’s 
novel are sadly lacking in Mr. Van Druten’s ‘““ A Woman 
On Her Way.” His book will satisfy those who are not 
yet bored by accounts of liaisons and cocktail parties and 
by supposedly ‘ smart”’ conversation ; but sophisticated 
readers will feel that Mr. Van Druten has spoilt a goodish 
story by overloading it with details. 

The character of Elinor Johnson, a rather fatuous 
woman-novelist, is quite fairly presented, and the account 
of her two disappointing love affairs and her final accept- 
ance of RichardGilchrist is good material for a second-rate 
novel; but it is ruined by the introduction of pagés and 
pages of tedious conversation. When he has learnt to 
prune his work, Mr. Van Druten may quite easily write 
good novels, for he has a fair descriptive talent and a 
certain power in the creation of characters. 

Every reader of ‘‘A Woman On Her Way”’ will be 
delighted by Elinor’s youthful secretary, Angela Lane, 
who makes gentle efforts to impose the nobility of her 
ideals on Elinor’s novels. 

It would not be a bad idea if Mr. Van Druten himself 
had a secretary like Angie. She would probably cross 
out some of the tiresome expletives which his characters 
are constantly using, and she might even advise him to 
put amorous relationships aside when finding a subject for 
his next novel. E. H. 


MISS GLASPELL’S NEW PLAY 


An Omnibus Volume 
“Six Plays.’’ 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


A banned play, a big success and a notable “‘ flop”’ are 
included here—though really ‘‘ Badger’s Green ”’ deserved 
better luck. The big success, ‘‘ Street Scene,” is speaking 
for itself at the Globe Theatre, whither I commend my 
readers; they will find there a difficult production 
superbly done, with two outstanding qualities: the sus- 
pense maintained throughout it by sheer character interest, 
and the fierce zest for life (or for such happiness as they 
can extract from life) that these characters display. 

“Down Our Street ”’ should be the London counterpart 
of all this, but somehow falls short of it; its types are 
faithfully observed and their talk first-rate; only their 
author lacks the emotional intensity of Mr. Elmer Rice. 
“Socrates ’’ provides a marked contrast to these two—a 
thing of cumulative nobility, based on the original texts, 
and rising steadily to a scene of great beauty and dignity 
at the philosopher’s death. “Green Pastures” is a 
modern mystery play—the personality of God, seen 
through negro eyes. Its theme precludes performance 
here; but no one interested in the modern theatre can 
afford to miss reading it. 

But the pick of the book is the new Glaspell play, 
“‘ Alison’s House.”’ It has two themes: one (hardly more 
than touched upon) the bitterest lesson that man has to 
learn—to see his hard-won nobility stultified by forces 
outside himself; the other, a most intense awareness of 
old beauty faded. Another American play—Stark Young’s 
“Colonnade ”’—had some of this second quality ; and it 
is curious that a so much younger land should thus recapture 
the fine flower of life-in-the-past. The beauty of Miss 
Glaspell’s treatment matches her theme. She has an 
exquisite tenderness—in her folk, in her dialogue, even in 
the atmosphere of the old house, which by some magic in 
her writing grows from the printed page, as surely as 
though the scene were being staged before us. A rare and 
lovely play. : G. S. 


D-NICHOLSON 


Miss Susan Glaspell. 
From a drawing by D. Nicholson. 
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THE STRUGGLES OF A PIONEER 
A New, Life of Ibsen 


“Ibsen, the Master Builder.” By A. E. Zucker. 
tos. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 

Controversy still rages between those who see in Henrik 
Ibsen a thinker of the first rank, a philosopher determined 
to influence the thought of the world, and those who main- 
tain that he was a supremely skilful dramatist, quick-witted 
enough to fashion his dramas around ideas that were in the 
air. That he introduced new methods into the theatre is 
common ground between the disputants; whether his 
plays affected the human mind and humanity’s ways of 
living is a question not likely to be answered with any 
certainty for a long time to come. Professor Zucker makes 
no attempt to decide this debatable point. Whether Ibsen 
had a “‘ message,”’ or believed that he had, this book does 
not discuss, It is a good straightforward account of him 
and his work with a certain amount of fresh material, 
chiefly recollections by people who knew the dramatist in 
his later years. 

Although the author is American (he has a chair at 
Maryland University) he says scarcely anything about the 
treatment of Ibsen’s plays in the United States and in 


England when they began to be performed just about - 


forty years ago. 


In his own country even there was hesitation in welcoming . 


Ibsen. He had been given a State pension to enable him 
to write, but what he did write was not at first to the taste 
of the Norwegian intelligentsia. It was Germany which 
gave him encouragement ; in Germany he lived for many 
years. Had he been born British, he would probably 
never have been heard of. He had the greatest difficulty 
in getting his early work acted and published ; it was, first, 
the assistance of the famous violinist, Ole Bull, who got 
him a job at the Bergen Theatre as producer, and then the 
State pension, which freed him from the n@cessity of making 
up prescriptions in a chemist’s shop all his life. It is scarcely 
possible that “‘ Brand”’ and “‘ Peer Gynt’’ which made 
him secure as a writer should have been produced in such 
scanty leisure as the drug-store allowed. The chance to 
travel, to settle for a while in Rome, developed his genius, 
allowed it to ripen and expand. As a Briton, he would 
have been given no help of the kind that made all the 
difference to him; we have only commercial theatres ; 
we have no State fund for the support of young men and 
women who seem likely to do good work. 

It is arguable that Ibsen’s energetic character might have 
triumphed unaided. But this character seems to have 
been moulded chiefly by success. As a young man he was 
diffident, he was easily cast down. There were times 
when he contemplated taking ‘‘ a subordinate position in 
the custom-house where he might have rotted away 
spiritually while for long hours each day he weighed bags 
of sugar and coffee.”” He thought of emigrating to Den- 
mark to seek employment there. His sturdy Johnsonian 
assurance, his pride in being independent, grew only as he 
made money and found himself famous. 

His eccentricities are not concealed by his latest bio- 
grapher, nor even the interest that he took in clever girls 
when he was an old man, which caused difficulties with his 
wife. That was a pity, for she had been a constant en- 
courager of his highest efforts. She understood him and 
believed in him. She may have had as much to do with 
his success as Ole Bull or the government which granted 
him the means to go abroad. 

H. F. 


Henrik Ibsen. 
From “ Ibsen: Master Builder,’ by A. E. Zucker (Thoraton Butterworth). 


SHAKESPEARE FOR ACTORS 


‘‘ The Swan Shakespeare: A Player’s Edition.’’ With 
notes by C. B. Purdom and illustrations by Jean 
Campbell. 3 vols. 25s. (Dent.) 


One foresees this edition having a great vogue among 
Shakespeare-lovers, and more especially among those 
societies whose love is expressed in action. Of interest to 
all students (it follows the standard Camrbridge text, com- 
plete with the poems, and has an exhaustive glossary) it is 
particularly addressed to the amateur producer. Not that 
it undertakes the producer’s work : it is ‘‘ merely a begin- 
ning ’’ for him, Mr. Purdom says: but a beginning which 
will set him far on his road, giving him more various in- 
formation in its neat bulk than he might glean from many 
an hour’s research in the libraries. There are notes on each 
play—its costumes, staging, music, properties, and the age 
and appearance of its chief characters: with illustrations 
giving details of dress, ornaments, etc., and even instructions 
for making them. 

Also a general introduction, which is both pithy and full 
of exact and compendious knowledge. This treats of 
Shakespeare’s stage and the conditions of his task: gives a 
good short account of him, and of contemporary theatres 
and companies: some notes on the first texts, and a 
chronological table: a short bibliography of the standard 
works on, e.g., costume and music : besides some instructive 
and often challenging remarks on Shakespeare-production 
in general. It is all thoroughly well done and (not least 
important in a work of this kind) a triumph of ordered 
terseness. The volumes are separately obtainable at gs. 
each ; but few readers, and no society, will willingly stop 
short of the set. 
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BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 
Some November Talks of Literary Interest 


In the winter months, when the portable set is restored 
to its rightful place by the fireside and no longer breaks 
the stillness of garden or river, it is well that the speakers 
of the B.B.C. should occasionally talk to us of books. 
And surely enough in the talks arranged for November 
there is a fair sprinkling of talks of literary interest. It 
might be urged that the sprinkling is not sufficiently 
generous ; and those who maintain with Austin Dobson 
that ‘“‘ Old wine, old books, old faces, these are best,’’ will 
find some cause for complaint in the November programme, 
where old books are not very strongly represented. Apart 
from Mr. Basil Willey’s final talk on the novels of Thomas 
Hardy (November 3rd, 7.25 p.m.) and Mr. V. C. Clinton 
Baddeley’s weekly readings from ‘‘ David Copperfield ”’ 
(November 6th, 13th, 20th and 27th, 6.0 p.m.), there 
appears to be only one other concession to literature of the 
past. That is the series of talks on the Spirit of Adven- 
ture (November ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd and 29th; London 
and Midland Regional, 8.30 p.m.), in which readings will 
be given from the lives and adventures of great explorers. 

But perhaps, after all, the people who are really fond of 
old books would rather read them than hear someone else 
talk about them; and it may be true that the average 
listener finds an account of a new book more interesting 
than an appreciation of an old one. Those who like to 
hear about the latest publications can listen to Miss V. 
Sackville-West' (November 3rd and 17th, 7.0 p.m.) and 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy (November roth and 24th, 
7.0 p.m.), who will talk of books in general; or to Mr. 


A. Duff Cooper (November 13th, 7.0 p.m.) and Mr. Michael . 


Sadleir (November 27th, 7.0 p.m.), who will review the 
most important of the new novels. The idea of altern- 
ating the book-reviewers is undoubtedly a good one, for 
it is a little monotonous to hear the voice of the same 
reviewer week after week. 

Among talks of general literary interest there is Mr. 
J. C. Squire’s final talk in his Enjoyment of Words series 
(November 7th ; London and Midland Regional, 8.30 p.m.). 
Mr. Squire’s talks have been designed to make people 
more appreciative of the words which they read and use, 
and his final talk is sure to be entertaining and instructive 
even for those who have not heard the rest of the series. 
For the lovers of modern poetry there is the weekly series 
of readings from notable modern poets (November 3rd, 
loth, 17th and 24th, 6.0 p.m.) ; and for people who are 
able to listen to morning talks there is the continuation 
of Mrs. Oliver Strachey’s series on “‘ Reading for Fun.” 
This month she is dealing with Books about Crime (Novem- 
ber 7th, 10.45 a.m.) and Books of Everyday Life (Novem- 
ber 21st, 10.45 a.m.). 

By a new arrangement these morning talks are being 
given in the London Regional programme. 

In addition to the talks which are directly concerned with 
books and literature, there are others which are likely to 
make a particular appeal to serious readers. Everyone 
who has read Canon Streeter’s ‘“‘ Reality,”” and everyone 
who has been advised to read it but has not done so, 
should make a point of hearing his contribution to the 
symposium on Science and Religion (November 9th, 
5.45 p.m.). Another notable contributor to this Sunday 
symposium is Sir Arthur Eddington (November 23rd, 
5-45 p-m.), while the talk by Professor Samuel Alexander 
(November 30th, 5.45 p.m.) stands out as one of the most 
important features of the month’s programmes. I do not 
know if Professor Alexander has spoken before the micro- 
phone before, but in any case no one should miss the 
opportunity of hearing the greatest English philosopher 
of the day. The other speakers in this symposium during 
November are the Very Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard (Novem- 
ber 2nd, 5.45 p.m.) and the Rev. C. J. O’Hara, S.J. (Novem- 
ber 16th, 5.45 p.m.). 

Other talks which are likely to appeal to the general 


_ Selected by 
J. D. Crawshaw 


reader are those by Professor Ernest Barker on ‘‘ What Is 
Liberty ?’’ (November 13th, 20th and 27th, 7.25 p.m.), 
and those by Sir James Jeans on “ The Stars in their 
Courses ’’ (November 18th and 25th; Daventry only, 
8.0 p.m.). And the many admirers of the Hon. Harold 
Nicolson’s “‘ Some People,” and of his recent biography 
of his father will automatically switch on their sets for his 
Friday evening comments on People and Things (Novem- 
ber 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th, 9.20 p.m.). 


The talks mentioned in this article are in the National 
Programme, unless otherwise stated. 


IN THOSE DAYS 


(From THE Bookman, November, 1895.) 


We are informed, on what appears to be reliable authority, 
that Mr. Alfred Austin has been appointed Poet Laureate, 
and that the formal announcement may be expected about 
the middle of this month. 


* * * * * 


It is understood that Mr. Ruskin receives a minimum 


‘sum of £4,000 a year for his works, the sale of which 


continues unabated. 
* * * * « 


It is not often that the appearance of a new writer is 
heralded by the announcement of half a dozen books, but 
something like that has happened in the case of Mr. John 
Buchan. Mr, Buchan, who is only twenty-one years of 
age, is a Scotchman, the son of a Free Church minister in 
Glasgow. Last session he took a scholarship at Glasgow 
University, where he worked hard at Philosophy and 
Classics; and he has just gone to Oxford, where he is 
entered at Brasenose. 

While in Scotland, Mr. Buchan did a good deal of work 
for the Glasgow Herald, and he contributed articles to 
Macmillan’s and the Gentleman’s Magazine. One of the 
Macmillan papers was entitled ‘‘ Scholar Gipsies,”’ and 
that is to be the name given to the volume of collected 
essays to be published by Mr. John Lane. Several of 
these are descriptive of life in the drove roads, on the 
borders. Mr. Buchan used to make his holiday among 
the shepherds there, and his volume of Scotch stories, 
‘The Face of Persephone,’’ which may be expected in 
the spring, will deal with their life, in a less sentimental 
manner than several recent Scotch writers have employed. 
A volume of Fishing Verses is on the stocks, and we under- 
stand that a Covenanting Romance is nearly finished. 
Before coming south Mr. Buchan spent a few days with 
Mr. Crockett. 


* * * * * 


The competition among sixpenny general magazines of 
the Strand type bids fair to be unprecedented. About a 
year ago the Windsor Magazine was started, and it is to 
pass into the capable hands of Mr. David Williamson, 
and to publish the new story by Mr. Hall Caine. The 
Ludgate Monthly has been taken over by the Black and 
White Publishing Company, and is to have new life put 
into it. Mr. Pearson, of Pearson’s Weekly, is to commence 
a magazine which is avowedly a rival to the Strand. 
Messrs. Harmsworth, of Answers, have long had on the 
stocks yet another periodical of the same kind. And of 
course there are rumours of more to come. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Rider Haggard is understood to be contemplating 
more than one journalistic enterprise at. present—a daily 
newspaper, and a periodical specially devoted to serve 
Africa. 
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ADVENTURE TALES 


A Postscript and a Comparison 


“The Museum Murder.” By John T. McIntyre. 


7s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.) 

“The Green Jade Hand.” By H. S. Keeler. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

“Mysterious Waye.” By P. C. Wren. 7s. 6d. 
(Murray.) 

““Man-Hunt.” By L. A. Knight. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.) 

“A Hair Divides.” By Claude Houghton. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

“China Seas.”” By Crosbie Garstin. 7s. 6d. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


I had in mind, this month, to sum up and conclude 
the set of articles in which I have discussed the technique 
of the crook-story—I hope not ad nauseam: for half the 
fun of reading thrillers is to compare the different ways of 
concocting them—but it turns out that the month’s parcel 
includes two which are not crook-stories at all. This 
pair, A Hair Divides ’’ and “ China Seas,” are of such 
individual and fine quality that I postpone them for 
separate treatment: proposing meanwhile to turn over 
the four thrillers, and to see how far they conform to the 
best thriller type. 

A quick start, and an early corpse : steady development ; 
not too much light on what it is all about; and as much 
plausibility as possible, for Aristotle’s sake—such we have 
found to be among the most important ingredients. ‘‘ The 
Museum Murder ”’ 
though Mr. McIntyre manages to mix things up very 
prettily when he gets into his stride; but he is never very 
plausible—least of all in the licence which his hero enjoys, 
to investigate independently under the nose of the police. 
‘“‘The Green Jade Hand ”’ and “ Mysterious Waye”’ are 
quicker off the mark; also, their element of mystery is 
more strong—Major Wren keeping readers wondering 
what his man will do next and why; Mr. Keeler success- 
fully exploiting a most ingenious red-herring. ‘‘ Man- 
Hunt ”’ employs three effective gambits which the others 
rather neglect—night-operations (crook stories ought to 
take place, like ‘‘ Macbeth,’”’ mainly in the dark), plenty 
of good mixed fighting, and a cross-country chase at the 
end. The treatment is better, too; for Mr. Keeler comes 
to grief in the matter of dialects, and Major Wren’s light 
relief is marred by a certain facetiousness which does not 
always come off. 

To turn from these books to Mr. Houghton is to realise 
what a gulf separates the commercial thriller from the 
study of character, more especially since ‘‘ A Hair Divides ”’ 
is itself concerned with a crime; but the crime here is 
nothing, the psychological consequence all. It is the story 
of a second-rate talent, brought up short in impotent 
jealousy against genius. Mr. Houghton has gone far 
indeed since his early work of seven years ago; this 
latest book has an almost Dostoievskian range. Another 
excellent story is ‘China Seas ’’—character again, but 
this time with thrilling adventure in the Merchant Service 
for background, and with word-pictures of sea, wind and 
landscape which Conrad himself could not better. Two 
really notable books. In each the physical events, which 
would have formed the central theme of a mere adventure 
tale, are kept subservient to the keener interest of character. 
It is not that the events are scamped (‘‘ China Seas ’’ holds 
thrill enough for three adventure-stories) ; simply that 
the author’s main concern (and so the reader’s, inevitably) 
is the reaction of his folk to their experience. Events 
here are incidental; they do not rule the plot; rather 
they seem themselves to be ruled by their victims, in 
the sense that they are subdued and forced into the task 
of helping to mould a man’s soul. This surely is the way 
in which events should be used, on the higher level of fiction ; 
it gives the measure of difference between thrill-making 
and literature. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 


misses some of these essentials at first, . 


BOOKMAN COMPETITIONS 
Results of October Entries 


I.—TueE Prize oF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Mariquita Villard, 18, Half 
Moon Street, Piccadilly, London, for the 
following : 


CORINTHIAN GULF. 


We sailed from Corinth West one burning August noon, 
Drowsily watching, till the coming night—- 

An interval the lovelier for the absent moon— 
Stealthily broke upon our torpid sight. 


Like an unearthly stream of gliding mercury 
Turning with dusk as dim as lead in tone, 
The slow, smooth water under us moved heavily. 

Startlingly black beside it, rose the cone 


Of one small island. In the ambient light’s decline, 
Bands, at first dull, of purple, gold and blue, 

Grew clear and bright above the sea’s horizon line; 
While overhead the Milky Way burst through, 


A branch whose sharp leaves lighted from their fiery maze 
An arch so deep and dark, it seemed to us 

That even they, joined with the hidden sun’s last rays, 
Could not have made it quite so luminous. 


The silence of the pausing world swept stars and sea, 
And like our breathing which in sleep becomes 

Rhythmic and full, the silence beat unconsciously. 
The thunder rolling from a thousand drums 


With all the far reverberations of the sound, 
Could not have held for us a power more strong 

Than silence then; its majesty had drowned 
Even the waves’ slight, swishing, tuneless song. 


Then, with the last oblivious fibre of our sense 
Vibrant with outward beauty self-revealed, 

We marvelled at our ecstasy, and we were tense 
With the surprise of it. Though long concealed 


From us, during the dead past’s tedious spell, 

Perfection yet had been; now we were hoping 
Reason would be requited for its toil as well, 

And by some sign from heaven, could cease its groping. 


And vet we knew that we were asking this in vain. 

Sufficient answer to the mystery, 

Our quickened mood. The mind must nurse its doubt 
in pain ; 

No further revelation is to be. 

We also highly commend the lyrics by Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimborne), Frank N. Jellicoe (Hounslow), 
Marguerite Allday (Birmingham), P. N. Freeston 
(London, N.W.), Frederick N. L. Poynter (Folkestone), 
Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), L. C. Lesley 
House (Christchurch, N.Z.), A. Doris L. Wilson (Bed- 
ford), Mary L. Lane (Victoria, Australia), G. M. Haines 
(Ringwood), E. M. Frampton (Wakefield), D. F. Larkin 
(Brighton), Edith M. Walker (Bournemouth), Dallas 
Kenmare (Barnt Green), Isobel M. Lillie (Bridlington), 
Melfin W. Jones (Cardiff), A. E. Saunders (Castleford), 
J. E. L. Fletcher (Nyasaland), Verna Loveday Harden 
(Toronto), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 


Il.—Tue Priz—E oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to the Rev. F. Hern, 
Rowland’s Castle, Hants, for the following : 


MY EARLY LIFE. 
By THE RiGHt Hon. Winston S. Cuurcaitt, C.H., M.P. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


‘‘ Either a little Liberal 
Or else a little Conservative.” 
W. S. Jolanthe. 
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We also select for printing : 


THE UNCERTAIN TRAVELLER. By Joun Fisuer. 
(Duckworth.) 
‘“‘He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared.” 
Byron, Don Juan, Canto 8. 
(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, 
Coventry.) 


STAYING WITH RELATIONS. By RosE Macautay. 
(Collins.) 
“Though this be madness, yet there’s method in’t.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 


PRize oF 
THREE NEW Books 
for the best note on 
the heroine of fiction 
the writer would like 
to entertain at his or 
her table is awarded 
to Barbara Hughes- 
Stanton, Scarsdale 
Lodge, Wrights Lane, 
W.8, for the follow- 
ing : 


HANNAH MOLE From 
‘““MISS MOLE.” 


By E. H. Youna. 


Hannah Mole would 
certainly be an ideal guest. 
Unlike most fictional 
heroines she is possessed of 
no dazzling beauty or still 
more dazzling deeds of 
prowess to make one feel 
distressingly inferior and 
obliged to listen humbly. 
No, Miss Mole would enjoy 
herself, and thus enjoying 
throw caution to the winds 
and regale one with stories. 
Stories which would bring 
stages of her life to you— 
that infinitely hard and 
mostly dreary life—but to 
her, with her gay humour 
and unquenchable love of 
it, a life worth living in 
spite of longings. Her 
delicious malice stripping 
all those people in her 
existence of their petty 
vanities—those people who only see her as a drab little 
person in her proper place—but avoiding mere “‘ cattiness ”’ 
by her obvious unconscious liking for those nine-pins which 
she so joyously knocks down with her rapier wit—What 
an amusing evening we should have. 


We also specially commend the replies from E. D. 
Bennett (Stockport), Mrs. E. G. Elton (Norbury), 
J. E. A. Gedge (Harlow), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), 
Jeanne Harrison (Canterbury). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation from English literature applicable 
to the leaders of the three political parties 
is awarded to the Rev. Edwin J. Matthews, 
The Rectory, Calstone, Calne, Wilts, for the 
following : 

“Tl do, I'll do, and I’ll do.” 


SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, Act I, Scene 3. 


We cannot refrain from printing the reply from 


Sculpture by a pupil of the Tagore School. 
(See article on Page 112). 


Mrs. Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, Withington, 
Manchester, who has given three quotations instead 
of one, and to whom a consolation prize of THREE NEw 
Books is awarded : 


Ramsay MacDonaLpD: 


“Our dole more deadly looks than dying.” 
JouHN FLETCHER, Dirge of the Three Queens. 


GEORGE: 


‘‘ The cynosure of neighbouring eyes.” 
Mitton, L’Allegro. 


STANLEY BALDWIN : 


“And in me there 
dwells no greatness, 
save it be some far-off 
touch of greatness to 
know well I am not 
great.” 

TENNYSON, Lancelot and 

Elaine. 


We also select for special 
commendation the replies 
by Marjorie Darrah 
(Prestwich), S. Barrington 
McClean (Glasgow), Iris 
Ottaway (Bungay). 


V.—THE PRIZE oF HALF 
A GUINEA for the best 
review in not more 
than one hundred 
words, of any recent 
book, is awarded to 
Lucy Malleson, 64, 
Gordon Road, Ealing, 
W.5, for the follow- 
ing : 


NOVELS AND 
NOVELISTS. 


By KATHERINE 
MANSFIELD. (Constable.) 


It is to be questioned 
whether Katherine Mans- 
field was really qualified to 
criticise the ordinary novel. 
Her own conception of life 
was so individual, her re- 
actions so delicate, that she 
did not always realise that a 
more clumsy and blurred outline did not necessarily involve 
insincerity but merely imperception. The chief value 
of this book to her admirers will be the vivid examples 
it affords them of her keen powers of observation, her 
sharp and delicate wit, her knowledge of the heights of 
human nature, and her burning insistence on truth, that 
was her touchstone ‘in all things: 


Old Age. 


We also specially commend the replies by Mollie 
Moore (Warnham), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Dallas Kenmare (Barnt 
Green), M. K. McIntosh (Cheltenham), Ronald Kidd 
(London, W.), E. D. Young (Blaenau Festiniog), Joan 
Vale (Moss Vale, New South Wales), G. Pitt (London, 
N.), Evelyn Bamber (Wilpshire), Mrs. E. G. Elton 
(Norbury), B. Noél Saxelby (Buxton). 


VI.—TuHE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BOooKMAN is awarded to J. Macnaughton 
Smith, 41, Central Hill, Upper Norwood, 
S.W.19. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than December 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon on the back cover and send this with each answer 
or group of answers, and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


{.—ONE GUINEA for the completion, in not more 
than twelve lines of rhymed verse, of Diaper 
Sandoe’s ‘‘ sentimental alliterative love-poem ”’ 
referred to in Chapter I of “ The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel.”” It was composed during 
the time that the poet and Lady Feverel 
“played Rizzio and Mary together,” and the 
only lines extant are : 


“For I am not the first who found 
The name of Mary fatal.” 


II.—Ha tr A GuINEA for a description by Mr. Samuel 
Pepys of Armistice Day, 1930, in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words. 


III.—HatF A GuINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse of the twentieth century applicable 
to any book advertised in this number. 


IV.—THREE NEw Books for the best letter not more 
than two hundred words in length disagreeing 
with any review which appears in this number. 


V.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


“THE BOOKMAN” CROSSWORD. 


I.—CHARLES LAMB. By “ PROCRUSTES.”’ 


ONE GUINEA will be sent to the sender of a correct 
solution who provides the best clue to 13 across. 


Competitors should use the crossword on the cover 


for their attempts. The one on this page is for reference 
in the bound volume. 


CLUES ACROss. 


1. This relation of Elia “is the systematic opponent of 
innovation.” 


2. Where mendicants decay. 
7. Brother and sister. 
9. Indefinite article. 
10. Behold. 
11. Hither repaireth the Reader to secure a place for Dalston 
or Shacklewell. 
14. When maidens such as Hester die there is none of this. 
15. A 12-like tribesman. 
16. Preposition. 
18. Elia writes “‘d d’’ rather than utter this. 
20. Have a shot, though handicapped by lack of tail. 
21. National Institute. 
22. American State. 
23. 4 across thought it a pity that fine Eton lads should become 
this. 
25. Exist. 
26. He is evidently upset by the present commemorations of 
his Roman creator. 
30. Charles was too late to frustrate crazed Mary’s this. 
31. Distinguished order. 
32. Girl’s name. 
33. Negative. 


FOR NOVEMBER 


ss. 25, 

36. Vigorous request for silence. 

37. ‘It was as if some of those disfigurements in . . . had 
seized upon ”’ the schoolboy. 

39. Elia’s friend who “ got me to think I understood the first 
proposition in Euclid, but gave me over in despair at 
the second.” 

40. 51 reversed. 

41. More than one. 

42. Preposition. 

43. But (Italian). 

44. Alas, miserande puer! 

45. Another distinguished order. 

46. Prefixed to historical fruits. 

48. See 4. 

49. Ahems. 

50°. 10. 

51. Hail. 

52. For the royal and ancient. 

53. By these Lamb is chiefly known. 

60. An authoritative signature. 

61. She enjoyed the rigour of the game. 
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Down. 
1. A schoolfellow of Elia’s, whose departure disproved that 


2. 
3- 


4 down and 48 across. 


5. 


death was wearing out (‘‘ Distant Friends’’). 

He was Horace’s. Lamb was too late to have one. 

Form into a military body. 

Familiar, but Lamb found them sadly 

transitory. 

Lamb was forty years 4 when this battle was fought with 
additional water. 

““ This was once a house of trade ’’—but now “ a desolation 
something like Balclutha’s.” 

Retain each till June. 

May cause much pain. 

Reverse French wireless. 

There was this even in Heaven. 

Preposition. 

To Lamb the 2 across was all one (delete a 52 across). 

This good master is welcome on “ All Fools’ Day.” 

Put and take away the tail. 

Unnecessary to Lamb’s worth. 

One who tries to live up to the china in his room. 

Letters should be. 


ai. 

Part of West Africa. 

Prolonged chuckle. 

In Elia’s story an accident led to the discovery of a new 
one. 

Indian demonstrators might wish thus to upset a title. 

This half-brother of Miss Burney was an artist in the 
matter of Valentines. 

South Africa. 

Initials of a poet friend of Lamb’s. 

Preposition. 

Chemical suffix. 
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patrician 

The most beautiful pens 

& pencils yet produced 


Eminently desirable 
for Gift purposes 


The * Patrician” is the finest and most beautiful pen 
produced to-day. Gleaming colours, incomparable crafts- 
manship, and a writing efficiency which for almost half 
a century has set the standard for the world, make the 
“Patrician,” of all coloured pens, the most desirable and 


the most highly prized. 


It takes no fewer than 300 separate operations to make 
one of these new Waterman’s “ Patrician” Pens. And 
behind each operation is the skill and knowledge of 47 
years’ experience in making better and yet better pens. 


The “Patrician” is a Pen of noble proportions. It is 
handcrafted. The nib is extra large and wonderfully 
flexible. There is a new style clip, and a new mounting of 
pleasing and original design. Also, it has a very generous 
ink supply—a point which will appeal to all busy writers. 


Prices: 
Pens 42/-. Pencils 21/-. Sets 63/-. 


Your Stationer, Jeweller or Stores will gladly show you Waterman’s “‘ Patri- 
cian” Tray containing the complete series of five pens in their colours. 


Waterman’s latest in Desk Stands 


Beautiful and practical—for office or home use. Bases of 
white or green onyx, with single or double pens, plain or 
adorned with exquisite models of figures, animals, birds, 
etc. Special models fitted with Dunhill petrol lighter, 
perpetual calendar, etc. Ideal for gifts. 32/6 to 10 guineas. 
No. 6737 (as shown), with Perpetual Calendar, £5/12/6. 


\ Write for the New Pen Book free from 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ChePen Corner, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 


Use Waterman's Ideal INK—best for all pens. 
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